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JEDEDIAH SMITH 
First white man to travel through Del Norte County 


WHY THE BOOK WAS WRITTEN 


In few counties of California can we find a brief county history available a 
a modest price. In fewer still, if any, can we find a history written simply enoug! 
for children. Since the study of local community and of the State is requires 
in the lower grades of school it seemed desirable to me to prepare such a histori 
for Del Norte county. And since it is common experience that adults enjoy simpl: 
written things, it is my hope that many grown-ups will read this book, as if ove 
the shoulder of a child, in order that they too may know and appreciate how ; 
pioneer community came to be and meet its problems. 


DORIS CHASE. | 


THE FIRST WHITE MAN 
COMES TO THE DEL NORTE COAST 


A long time ago the only people on this coast were Indians. 
Che first white man to travel through this country was a hunter. 
Te was looking for beaver and otter skins. But he also came be- 
‘ause he liked to explore new places. His name was Jedediah 
smith. He travelled along our coast over one hundred years ago. 
hat is a long time ago. It would be when your grandfather’s 
rreat grandfather was a little boy. 


In the spring of 1828, Jedediah Smith left Sacramento with 
tbout 300 half-wild horses and mules and 18 men. There were 
ho roads then; there were only Indian trails for them to follow; 
mostly they followed the rivers. It was easier than climbing over 
he mountains. 


| They took no pictures on this trip, but we know what the 
hountry and the people they saw were like because Jedediah 
smith and some of his men wrote about it in books they carried. 
ach one wrote a little every day in his diary. They told what 
jappened each day. 


| Jedediah Smith came to the place where one of the branches 
if the Trinity River begins. He followed it as it got bigger and 
bigger and finally flowed into the Klamath River. 


| Smith and his party travelled slowly because it was hard to 
xeep 300 half wild horses and mules together. And it was hard 
io find enough grass to feed all those animals. Sometimes they 
went only one or two miles in a day. 


| It was on May 8, 1828, that they first reached the river. 
5mith tells in his diary of trying to cross the river, but he could 
not. So he went back up stream to where the river was not so 
vide. There he crossed and camped where he found grass for 
the animals. The men were hungry, too. So the hunters went out 
ind killed deer for the men to eat. 


‘0 detour to ni aumall cliffs and rocks. There wasn’t much food 
Vor the men or the animals. Mules got lost in the brush. Horses 
‘vent lame. When the animals were very tired or lost Smith 
jtayed in camp for a few days. He waited for the animals to 
ret rested. He also sent men back to find the lost ones. 


On May 24, 1828, Smith wrote that a little below his camp 
jon the other side of the river was an Indian village and some 
lvanoes. He went down to the river and called across to the In- 
jilians. Some of them came over and went with him to his camp. 
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He gave them beads and told them he wanted to cross the rive's 
next day. One of his horses was lost; and he sent two men baclié 
to find it. They had fog most of the day, and it was hard to look} 
but by night the men came back with the lost horse. io 


Next day Smith packed up early and went down to the 
river. At first the Indians were afraid of him. He made then} 
understand that he only wanted to cross the river. Smith saic 
he would pay them if they would help him. The other Indian: 
soon came over, and in a little while all his things were taker} 
across the river in the Indians’ canoes. The horses had to swin|; 
the river. One horse drowned, but the others swam across safely 
He paid the Indians beads and razors. ! | 


In the afternoon many Indians came to see his camp. He 
traded for eels, a piece of salmon, two beaver skins and an ottei}; 
skin. The Indians stole one of his traps. Smith’s scout came back}; 
at night and said that the country ahead was rough and rocky. 


On May 27th, three days later, Smith and his party camped 
where Terwer Creek flows into the Klamath River. | 
The next few days he saw berries which were like rasp-|; 
berries only larger. Some were yellow and others were red. He 
eae! know what they were. But we think they were aa 
erries, : 


Jedediah Smith called the great river that he had followed 
Smith’s River. It was called that for many years until the name 
was changed to the Klamath River. The Indians who lived along 
the river did not talk very much. Smith called them the Clamouths 
(clam mouths). Maybe that is where our name for the river 
really came from. | 


ers, one of Smith’s men, says in his diary that they saw no In- 
dians at all that day. That was strange because many Indians 
lived around there. 


Smith’s men were very hungry; they were out of food. One 
man was sent out to shoot a deer, but he could not find anything 
to shoot. That night they killed and ate the only dog they had 
in camp, and they gave a cup of flour to each man. It wasn’t very |! 
much, but it was better than nothing. i 


; yi 

The Indians have no diaries, but they keep the story of what’) 
happened that day. They tell the story to their children and make 
them say it over and over until they can Say it just right. And. 
when they grow up they tell it to their children and make them |: 
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say it again and again. Each father makes his son learn the story 
Wexactly as he learned it. There are Indians alive today who heard 
kthat story from their fathers. They have told their white friends 
f how their people first saw the white man. This story tells us 
why Jedediah Smith and his men saw no Indians that day -- that 
ith of June, 1828, when they were camped in the High Preirie- 
mdunter Creek area. 
d 
§ ~=6)sS The day before Smith came to this camp Indian scouts told 
Itheir people who lived there that strange men and strange ani- 
mals were coming. The Indians were very much afraid. All day 
Jthey hid and watched from behind rocks and trees. They saw 
sche white men drying out their wet furs, for it had rained on the 
acks of furs they carried. The Indians saw the hunter go out 
Lo kill some wild animals for food. And they saw him come back 
without anything, for they had frightened all the game away 
Knefore the strange men came. The Indians saw other men go 
cack over their trail to find lost horses and mules. 


Two or three times during that day the Indians met in a 
rounci!. They talked over what they should do with these strange 
men and strange animals. Some of the Indians wanted to kill 

‘the whites before the whites had a chance to kill them. Always 


tthe wise ones said, ‘“‘No, let us wait; and let us watch some more.” 


| Before night came one wise Indian talked to them and told 

jthem they must not hurt the strangers. “See that big, big man 
of ith them,” the wise man said. “He is very strong. He is so big 
pe has powerful medicine. He could kill all the Indians.” So they 
talked it over and decided not to kill the strangers. But they 
Kept on watching from behind rocks and trees. 

“That big man was not afraid,” the Indian story says. ‘“He 
walked alone the mile and a half over the trail to the Pacific. 
‘He climbed on a high rock: took off his cap; folded his arms, 
and stood a long time looking out over the ocean. He was not 
pfraid.” 

5 We know the Indians did not make un this story because 
it gives us too good a picture of Big John Turner who was one 
of Smith’s men. 


e} 
The next day the white men’s diaries say they were so hun- 
sty they killed a young horse to eat. On that same day the Indians 
ere brave enough to come to Smith’s camp.They traded Smith 
some fish, and clams and lamprey eels. Then Smith moved on to 
Wilson’s Creek. 


t} 

: 

| They stayed in this camp on Wilson’s Creek for several days 
and Smith went hunting to find meat for his men. He found a 
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band of elk and killed three. The men came out and carried thi 
meat into camp. They were very happy because they could eat 
all the meat they wanted. Some of the men were so hungry they) 
couldn’t wait for it to be cooked.. They ate it raw or halla 
roasted, They stayed in this camp making salt from sea wate: 
and drying out meat to take with them. 


From Wilson’s Creek, Smith and his men came north along’ 
much of the same route as Highway 101. As they neared presen} 
Crescent City they were able to travel easily for a number oil 
miles on the broad curved beach. On the night of June 14, 1828}! 
they camped at the north end of Pebble Beach where there was'i 
fresh water coming from a creek. ik 
i 


From this camp they went north and camped one night just 


south of Lake Earl. Next day the scouts said they could not get 


through because of wet and muddy ground where a lake and the: 
ocean were very close together. 


SS a ee 


They stayed another day, June 19th, while Smith and two 
men went out very early to explore for a way north. 


Now hear the Indian story of this same day, June 19, 1828, 
This story was told to her white friends by a very old Indian 
woman. She tells how her people saw their first white men and 


horse. When this old Indian woman’s grandfather, Swi-net-klas, 


Soon the leader saw the Indian and motioned for him to 
come closer. The two talked together. Neither knew the language 
of the other. The stranger tapped his hand over his heart and 
pointed up the coast. He wished to go north. The Indian tapped. 
his hand over his heart and pointed to the ground. He would 
remain here. The leader was a young man. The other two were 
middle aged. | 


(Swi-net-klas had no camera, but he gave hi ildrer 
word picture of Jedediah Smith). “He wore round eer ” 
the old woman continued. “He was all hair from here on down. 
(pointing to her cheeks). He wore high skins all over his feet.” 
The Indian thought this good because it “keep the foot from 
hurt.” “As this stranger was approaching our grandfather, he 
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was carrying something in this (right) hend and it rested on 
this (right) shoulder (his rifle). In the other hand he held a 
strong string (a halter rope) which was fastened to the large 
animal which was following him. On the back of the animal was 
big thing (a saddle).” 


We are quite sure the three strange people in the Indian 
wtory are Jedediah Smith and his two men. It was the right num- 
ber of people, the right time of day, the right place, and Smith 
vas 30 years old and his men both older. Rogers’ diary for 
that day says that Smith and two men left early to look for a 
way north. He goes on to say that they found a way around the 
ake and were back in camp by 12 o’clock. Smith had found the 
‘iver that we call the Smith River today. 


Smith and his men went on into Oregon country. Later they 
ere attacked by the Indians on the Umpqua River and only 
mith and three of his men got away. But some other white men 
nelped them and they chased the Indians and got back the 
orecious diaries of Smith and Rogers and some of the horses. 


This is the story of the first white man to travel through 
ur country. Today we honor him by calling the Smith River by 
his name. We also honor him by naming our park the Jedediah 

mith Redwood Park. 


YUROK INDIAN BASKETS 
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THE INDIANS 


The Indians that Jedediah Smith and his men left when the 
went on into Oregon were living just as they had lived in thi 
country and in the lower Klamath country for hundreds an} 
hundreds of years. There were the down-river tribes who wer; 
called the Yuroks, and the up-river tribes called the Karoks 
and there were the Hupas in Hoopa Valley, and around Crescen| 
City and Lake Earl there were the Tolowas. They all had abou| 
the same customs, but each spoke a little different language fror| 
the others. | : 


All these Indians were simple people. They lived off wha’ 
they could find in the country. They did not farm. Among thi 
things they found in the water were: seaweed, mussels, eels: 
sturgeon, steelhead and small fish, the mighty salmon, and ai 
occasional sea lion and whale, which were a great treat when) 
ever one could be taken. They fished for the eels with traps; thei! 
smoked and dried the meat. They caught the fish by spearing 
them or catching them in a net, and then dried some and smokec 
some for future use. | 


On land they gathered berries and dried them. The nut; 
they found they could store, and they could store acorns foi 
winter use. When acorns are first gathered they are bitter witl 
tannic acid. The Indians learned how to wash out the bitter. 
First the acorns were dried, then ground on a flat stone and 
either pounded or ground with another stone. After the mea. 
was ground it was washed many times with water. It was pull 
in a hollowed out place in the sand and hot water was poured} 
over it until it was no longer bitter. When all the bitter had beer 
washed out the meal could be cooked into cakes and stored, or 
made into a thick soup or kind of mush. The cooking was done} 
by dropping hot rocks into a watertight basket with the acorn}. 
meal and water in it. Acorn soup was eaten with a carved elk.| 
horn spoon or with a mussel shell. | 


LL — 


The Indians were good hunters. They used bows and ar- 
rows and traps. They ate deer, and bear and elk. They got most| 
of their elk in traps or pits that were made in an elk run and| 
carefully covered over with dirt and grass, 


= SEE 


The clothing of the Indians was made of animal skins, and 
sometimes the women wore dresses made of bark for everyday. | 
For their dances they had skin dresses decorated with beads and| 


shells, The men wore fancy headdresses made wi 
of birds, black, and white and red. ee 


1 


_ These Indians had several kinds of dances. The White Deer- 
skin Dance and the Jump Dance were part of their relieten They 
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Old. Indian Family House - 
Mamiovth of Kiamath — 


hi YUROK FAMILY HOUSE 


jwwere put on, one this year and the other the next year, alternat- 
mg. The Brush Dance was also religious. It was done to cure a 
pick child, but always a lot of fun and joking went along with it. 
fl The Indians did not have horses. They thought they were 
strange animals when they saw them for the first time with 
Jedediah Smith and his party. The Indians travelled either on 
oot or in dug-out canoes. These canoes were made from large 

ogs and could carry heavy loads. A fire was made on top of the 

og. Then it was put out and the charcoal dug out. Then another 
ifire was built in the hollow, and it was put out and the charcoal 
(dug out. This was repeated as often as necessary to make the 
canoe as deep as they wanted it. 


The Del Norte Indian women made beautiful baskets. There 
jare none better in the world than their finest baskets. To make 
\the baskets they gathered grasses, and roots, and shoots and 
idried them, and then wove them carefully into cooking baskets, 
jor storing baskets, or burden baskets, or hat baskets for the 

omen, or just beautiful baskets. 


) The houses of the Del Norte Indians were made of wood. 
|They had no way to fell a tree; so they had to find one that was 
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down. But they were clever at splitting out boards and shake: 
with elk horn wedges. There were two kinds of houses: thi! 
sweathouse, which was the living house and clubhouse for thf 
men and older boys, and the family house for the women ang 
girls and small boys. 


A sweathouse was a pit, dug down into the ground an# 
roofed over. Only the roof was above the ground. A fire wai 
built in the center and the men and boys slept near the fire. Wher 
they wanted to sweat they built up a good fire and sat close tc 
it until they were sweating all over. They often scraped thei 
backs and arms and legs with a smooth stick. Then they woulc 
climb out of the house and run and jump into the river, or in thd 
ocean. As soon as the boys were six years old they went to live? 
in the sweathouse with their fathers. The sweathouse was the 
school for the boys. Their fathers taught them the stories o: 
their people, and taught them how to hunt and how to fish, anc 
how to make bows and arrows and nets and traps, etc. | 


The family house, like the sweathouse, had no window. It 
had only one way to get in, and that was to crawl into a smal’ 
round opening at one end of the house. The larger part of the 
floor was dug out about three feet, and the family slept there 
near a fire in the center. The smoke went out a hole in the root 
where a board was slipped to one side. Over the fire they dried 
meat, and fish, and eels in the heat and the smoke. The ground 
inside the house around the pit was used as a shelf for storage’ 
space, Here were baskets of dried berries, or acorns, or dried 
meat and dried fish. In the summer when it was quite warm, all] 
the family, men and women and children might sleep outside. | 


The Indians were always ready with some legend or story 
about unusual places or happenings. There is a large, odd-shaped 
rock standing guard at the mouth of the Klamath River on the 
north side. The rock is called Oregos by the Indians. One story. 
is that the goddess Oregos was once at Wilson Creek (called 
the False Klamath) but there were not many fish there and she 


was unhappy and moved to the Klamath River, and then there 
were plenty of fish. | 


If you are hungry, the Indians say, and have no fish, and 
want success in fishing you go to Oregos and beat on the rock 
and make your prayer and you say, “I am your child, and our 
people are hungry. Send us salmon.” And there will be a good 
run of salmon. Or if you are in a boat trying to enter the river 
from the ocean and the surf is running high, you pray to Oregos, 


“Tam your child, and I am in danger; save me from the rough 


water and let me enter the river safely,” and then you paddle 
as hard as you can. a 
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a There is another rock at the mouth of the Klamath River 


jay she will become tired and will stretch out her feet. Then the 
)regos on the south side of the river will have to sit on her 


101 about one fourth of a mile away. It seems to have been split 
dnto two pieces. This story was told to Joe Endert in 1890 by 
4immy Gensaw, a Yurok Indian. 


io Split Rock on the north side. The girl’s mother left this world 
vhen the girl was less than ten years old, and the father had 
yaised her. Among the Indians it was not thought proper for a 
girl to be 20 years old and not married. The best people did: not 
dike it. Her father did not want to bring a cloud on the name 
pf his family. The father was a wealthy man. (He had a good 
ypouse, and a sweathouse near to the ocean, and good fishing 
places for nightfish and mussels, etc. He had a fine headband 
jnade of red woodpecker scalps, and a fine ceremonial knife 15 
jnches long). 


OREGOS 


Standing guard at the mouth of the Klamath River 
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So the old man decided that he would send word to all thip 
places where Yurok was spoken (as far south as Trinidad ani|| 
the many villages near, and on the Klamath) that his daugli 
ter wished to marry. , : 


very fast, others were good hunters with the bow and arrow 
Some could carry heavy rocks a long distance, and some wer 
good fishermen. It was a big gathering and there were many} 
games and contests. There was also much food: smoked salmor(t 
and eels, smoked mussels (a great delicacy), and deer and ell} 
ribs roasted in the ground, acorn bread and many other foods} 
All the single men came from far and near, and they wonderecii 
who the old man would choose for a husband for his daughter | 


The old man announced to the group that the man whct 
would cast his net into the sea and catch the most fish could haves 
his daughter. He wanted the salmon, the fish from the north} 
from the cold waters where fish had to wear much fat to pro-| 
tect themselves from the cold. | 

They cast their nets many times -- those who had brought 
nets -- and caught nothing though they worked all day. Finally 


the beaver, who had heard about the old man’s offer, came ati 
the time when the sun went to sleep. He looked around andi 
worked his way through the crowd, the dancers, the stick games} 
and gambling games to where the old man was. Then he said, | 
“Let me try.” He asked many times before he could get the old| 


SPLIT ROCK 
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an’s attention. When he did, the old man said, “Hello Beaver! 
hat do you want?” Beaver said, ‘Let me try.” “All right, 
where’s your net?” Beaver opened his paw and showed his tiny 
set. The old man thought he was playing a trick and he said, 
Haw!” And he said to his daughter, “I’m going to sleep.”’ And 
le went down to his sweathouse all tired out. 


Beaver drove a large stake into the rock, tied one end 
f the net to it and a rock to the other end. Then he made medi- 
tine to the rock and net and even to the stake and the cord 
kuround the stake. He made Injun fire and passed the rock 
sack and forth through the smoke seven times. Then he took a 
handful of smoke to the stake and the other handful to the cord. 
ide sang three “sings” to the net, two sings to the rock, one 
ing to the stake and one to the cord -- each sing while bringing 
dhe handful of smoke. Then he stood up facing the bed of the 
dun and sang to the West Wind. He begged the West Wind 
0 go with the sun and rest and sleep and not fight against him 
Wvhen he cast the net. When Beaver finished all his medicine 
naking he rubbed his wrists with the dust of the trail. That was 
ike saying Amen. 


He felt sure he would be able to catch many fish after 
making such medicine. Then he took up the rock and the net, 
which had grown to a huge pile, and swung it around his head 
seven times and cast it after the West Wind. Now West Wind 
wanted to help Beaver because he was a hard worker, a good cit- 

en and never bothered anyone; so West Wind took the net 
bn his great, strong shoulders and flew with it to the bed of 
he Sun. The net went clear across the sea and settled in the 
water and soon filled with fish -- the fish from the north, from 
fhe cold water, the fat salmon. 


; A little while before Sun came back from his sleep the 
pld man heard the shouting of the people up on the rock. He 
saw the great fires burning and the people pulling and straining 
o get the net back on the rock with all the fish in it. Suddenly, a 
large part of the net with its tons of fish slipped back into the 
sea. When the old man asked, “What are you doing?” every- 
oody was tired after working all night to get the net up on the 
ock; so they all stopped pulling to tell the old man about the 
700d fortune -- then the net slipped back into the sea. It put 
buch a strain on the stake that it split the rock. The stake bent 
put did not break. Did not Beaver make medicine to the stake? 
[f he had made medicine to the rock it would not have split. 


Beaver married and moved in with his wife and the Old 
Man and lived happily ever after. 
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a 
A NEW CITY BEGINS 


| 
After Jedediah Smith and his men went through Del Nor 


country with the horses and mules in 1828, the Indians sa 
no more white men for many years. | 


{ 


e 


Then something happened that made explorers go ever 
where. Men are always looking for treasure, and gold is one ( 
the richest treasures. In 1848, one of the workmen in Sutter 
mill on the river near Sacramento found gold. The good new 
spread fast. Many men stopped their work and went out lookin. 
for gold. They looked in the gravel of the streams and in all th 
mountains. They explored every stream they could find. . 
man who was looking for gold was called a prospector. , 


Three years before the discovery of gold, Major P. B. Reac 
ing found the Trinity River. Now, in 1848, when everyone wa’ 
looking for gold, he decided he would go back and explore i 
Next year, in 1849, he came back out over the steep mountain 
and said that the Trinity River was very rich in gold. | 


= 


People wanted to look for gold in this rich land, but th 
mountains were so high and so steep they thought there migh 
be an easier way to get there. | 


Most people in that day, so long ago, thought that the Trin} 
ity River emptied into the ocean at Trinidad Bay. People hat 
heard there was a Trinidad Bay. The early Spanish explorer 


found it in 1775, and they told about it. But nobody knew jus 
where it was. | 


| 


The easiest way to get to the rich Trinity River land, thes: 
prospectors thought, would be to come to Trinidad by sea, i} 
they could find it, and follow up the river to where the gold was} 
So, in November, 1849, two parties of men left the Trinity mine] 


to try to find Trinidad Bay, and with it the easy way to get intc 
the mines, | 


| 
One party said that if they went down the river to the ocear| 
they would find the bay by coming out into it. The other party} 
went down the Sacramento Valley to San Francisco, where they} 
planned to get a ship and explore the coast by water. 


ocean). They sent a boat’s crew in to explore the bay. A heavy 
storm came up and the CAMEO had to sail out to se Teavin’y 
her boat load of men. 
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The men from the CAMEO explored the bay and found a 
hote carved on a tree by Josiah Gregg who had come down the 
fiver with the other party. They had found the bay all right, but 
yhey didn’t know that the Trinity River does not flow directly 
nto the bay. They had not been able to follow the Trinity River 
ul the way down. They had had to leave it and go over the 
nidges to keep away from unfriendly Indians. When they found 
large stream farther down they thought it was the Trinity. 
hey did not know that it was the Klamath River and that the 
[rinity River flowed into it and not into the ocean. 


N 

h The men from the CAMEO were on shore eight days and 
idn’t have anything to eat; so they were very glad when an- 
ther ship came by and rescued them. 


( After the CAMEO had to leave her boat load of men be 

aause of the storm, she sailed to a place called Point St. George 

tnd landed five men there. (The late Judge John L. Childs 

nn his book DEL NORTE COUNTY AS IT IS, published in 1894, 
ays that the place where they landed these five men was un- 
oubtedly where Crescent City now stands. ) 


i 

ht The five men from the CAMEO explored a bit and then 
made their way down the coast to the mouth of the Klamath 
River. Each man decided on 160 acres on the south bank of the 
niver that he wanted for his own. These five men were joined 
wy others from the CAMEO who came down the coast in boats, 
mnd they laid out a town which they called Klamath City. The 
sKlamath River was supposed to be rich in gold, and the new 
own became headquarters for prospectors and explorers. 


: Wooden frame houses all ready to be put together came 
iup from San Francisco in ships. One iron house was shipped up 
sn pieces and set up. The people thought the iron house would 
seep them safer from the Indians. 
l 

Soon the men found that the sand bars at the mouth of the 
fiver kept shifting so that a vessel could not go up the river. The 
#miners also had bad luck. They decided that there wasn’t really 
yauch gold in the Klamath River; so the iron house was taken 
ylown and shipped back to San Francisco and most of the pros- 
oectors moved on hoping for better luck. Then Klamath City 
pecame only a ghost town. This early settlement in 1850 was real- 
ily the first settlement on the land that is now Del Norte County, 
yout it did not last. In 1851, 1852 and 1853 the country was called 
Klamath County. In 1857 it became known as Del Norte County. 


Some prospectors went out hunting gold in groups, but often 
they went alone. Here is an old story that used to be told about 
one of these lone prospectors who came very early to this country. 
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He looked all over the streams and hills. Finally, the story goes) 
he “struck it rich.” He built himself a little cabin and worke¢ : 
many months collecting gold. He was planning to take the golc| 
back with him to his home in San Francisco. When he was nearly 
ready to go home an Indian found him; attacked him, burnec) 
the cabin; and left the prospector so badly hurt the Indian though} 
he was dead. But he wasn’t dead, and after a while he got up} 
He wandered around in the woods. 


After many months, he finally got back to his people in Sarg 
Francisco. His body got well, but his mind was always queerg 
His people tried to nurse him back to health but they could not 
After a few more months he became very sick. Just before he 
died his mind cleared up and he tried to tell his friends just where 
his cabin was. They decided from what he told them that it wa; 
somewhere near the northern coast of California. Many mer} 
tried to find it. | 


In the spring of 1850, a schooner (sailing vessel) named the! 
PARAGON, came exploring into our harbor, but a sudden storm! 
came up and the ship was wrecked before it could leave and get 
into the safer deep water. 


In the same year, 1850, and again in 1851, prospectors are 
reported to have been in the harbor, but they did not stay. | 


maybe there might be a good harbor there. They did not go ta} 
the ocean to find out, but they went back to Oregon and told) 
their friends. f 


So in 1852, another party got supplies and pack animals at! 
Althouse Creek, a mining center in Oregon country. They started! 
out to come through to the coast to find the good harbor. There}, 
were no trails and the trees and brush were very thick; so they] 
had to cut brush and make a trail for themselves every step of 
the way. They passed through a valley near the foothills where 
a large herd of elk were feeding, and they named the place Elk 
Valley. We call it that today. , | 
4 

These men made it through to the coast and camped on the 
beach in the fall of 1852. This was the beginning of the first per-' 
manent settlement in Del Norte. They called the fine bay they 


found, Paragon Bay, from the name of the ship that they found 
wrecked there. 


ee eee 
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WESTON HOUSE 


i Oldest house in Crescent City. Built in 1853 by 
F. E. Weston, one of the founders of Crescent City 


} It was in the fall and the men knew that winter was com- 
g: so they sent a messenger to San Francisco to ask that a 
jchooner be chartered to bring them supplies for the winter. 

{ The messenger, Richard Humphreys, was a smart man. He 
met the wealthy J. F. Wendell, and talked him into organizing 
iin expedition to Point St. George, as they called the place he 
had left his friends. The expedition was organized and they 
thartered the schooner, POMONA, which got back with the 
‘upplies before winter began. The POMONA was the first vessel 
Yo enter Crescent City harbor after the PARAGON was wrecked 
jhere. This was the POMONA’s first trip to this harbor, but she 
ade many, many more trips in the years that followed. 

I 
4 During the winter, A. M. Rosborough bought a land warrant 
(deed) from the State of California in the name of J. F. Wendell 
‘or 320 acres of land where Crescent City now stands. Mr. Wen- 
Nell had the land surveyed in February, 1853, by T. P. Robinson 
ind divided up into building lots. The lots were then deeded to 
R8 different men. Most of the men paid from $100 to $1000 for a 
jot, depending on how good it was. 


| 
| 


! Seven of these men were given credit for having “contrr 


outed equally with J. F. Wendell, of their money, labor and 
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materials” in getting the city started. So these seven men are saii(t 
to have founded the new city. Because it was located on a bah 
which was the shape of a crescent they decided to call the nevi 
city Crescent City. The seven men who started the city are: F. B 
Weston, A. K. Ward, R. Humpheys, J. M. Peters, J. A. Irving'f 
J. F. Wendell, and J. P. Wendell. h 


So now, early in 1853, we have the first permanent settlemenf 
and we have the lots laid out for a new city, and the city has :# 
name, but no real city has been built yet. | 

The first people here were all men. There were prospectors 
there were explorers, and there were men looking for adventure 
Because the forest was thick and came down to the ocean the: 
all lived in tents pitched on the beach. | 


The year 1853 was a busy year for the new city. Schooner'll 
and steamers were constantly arriving and bringing new peoplill 
and supplies. There was no wharf, or dock; so the ships all car 
ried smaller boats called lighters. To get people or supplie: 
ashore the big ship would come in as close as it could. Then thi 
people or the supplies would be put into the lighter. This boall 
was rowed in to the shore and up as far on the beach as it woulch 
go. Then the people scrambled out trying not to get their feet wet 


Later, larger lighters were built and kept at the new city) 
They could carry four or five tons of supplies. There were mer} 
who worked at the job of unloading steamers with lighters. They 
were called lighter-men. When the lighter came up on the sanc{r 
the men had to wade out and carry the supplies through the surf 
It was hard work. 


When there are hundreds of people together they need lots 
of food, and bedding, and mining tools, and ammunition, anc 
supplies, Some men can be prospectors, and explorers, and ad- 
venturers, but other men have to run stores where they can buy 
what they need. And so it was with the new Crescent City. | 


The first few ships that came brought men who establishedh 
the first three stores. Among them was Wm. A. Hamilton. Wher} 
he landed with his supplies from the steamer POMONA it wash 
spring, 1853, and the town was nearly out of food and supplies, 
The winter supplies at Althouse and other mining centers were 
all gone, too. A large crowd gathered to watch the men carry the 
Supplies through the surf from the lighter and stack it on the 
beach. Soon the men began to buy from Mr. Hamilton. Before 


the sun went down everything he had brought with hi 
and he had collected $1500. J BOG With nog 


lents. So another kind of business was necessary. Some men in 
41an Francisco knew people would be needing houses; so they 
Went a small sawmill that had been taken apart. It came on the 
lteamer POMONA on one of her trips to the new city. Mr. F. E. 
gVeston was sent along with the sawmill. He immediately got 
elp and set it up about where C Street and Third Street come 
bgether, That little sawmill made all the lumber from which the 
nirst houses in Crescent City were made. It was run by a steam 
angine, and the water was heated to make steam by some of the 
7ood that grew all around. (A few years later a larger mill was 
wet up at Seventh and G Street. In 1860 this mill burned.) 
: 


: That first year, 1853, in the new city, was a busy one. First, 
e men had to cut back the forest and clear the land so they 

vould have a place to build. They took the good trees to the 

yttle sawmill to have them cut up into lumber. Of course, all that 

ime only some of the men were building the new city. Others were 

Wut mining or exploring. 7 

; 

§ We said before that all the people in the new city were men. 

iListen now to the story of Major Bradford, the first man to bring 

: is family to the new city. 

This is how he got to the new city. With his wife and seven 
whildren he left Missouri in April, 1852. He travelled across the 
plains for four months and arrived in Jacksonville, Oregon, on 
eptember 17th, 1852. He found that Jacksonville was a small 
ining town. 


The major was a good worker. He got his three biggest boys 
io help him and they built a large house for themselves. Then 
he and the boys hired out to build houses for others and earned 
700. 
| 
j The major tells us that there were three small stores in Jack- 
onville. He says that all the supplies for the stores were packed 
n with horses and mules from Portland, Oregon -- 300 miles over 
ough trails. As soon as the snow fell the trails got so bad that 
the pack trains could not travel. Then the merchants raised the 
Price on all the things that they sold. Salt, butter, sugar, tobacco, 
flour and potatoes were very high; sometimes a dollar a pound. 
400n most of Major Bradford’s money was gone. 


Several men went from Jacksonville on to the coast in Cali- 
fornia. They told the major that they thought a man like him 
could make the trip with wagons. So he decided to try. Some men 
said they would help him. And a man with 16 pack animals went 
along. Early in the spring, in March, 1853, they loaded up and 
started. The first part of the journey was easy because it was 
flown the Applegate River and up the Illinois River to meet the 
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trail going up into the mountains. There they camped and thi 
Bra ren af ahead to see how the trail was. He decided thy 
wagons could not go on. | | 
Everybody felt bad, but they unloaded the wagons an, 
turned them bottom side up. They put under the wagons th 
things they thought they could get along without. The things the 
had to take with them they put on the pack animals. Three of th 
gentlest animals they kept for those who would get too tired t} 
walk all the way. At the summit they found the snow six inche, 
deep. They made a big fire to try to keep warm. Next mornin,p 
they got on down the trail and reached the Smith River at noor, 
The river was nearly full; so they unpacked and turned th 
stock loose to eat grass. Here they saw their first redwood timbet| 
They set about building a raft to cross the river. They campey 
one night and went on next day. They reached the coast tha} 
evening. i 
| 
i 
Here are Major Bradford’s own words, taken from the ston, 
of his life. “On the beach we met thirty men, who offered us thi? 
only cabin they had built, and the hind quarters of a fine elk wer 
hung up for our use. The little ship, POMONA, had just lef 
some provisions with Mr. Waterman to supply the camp unti 
she would return.” The major and his family wanted to buy food, 
but they found that it was very expensive. He asked the store 
keeper the price of rice, and was told it was a dollar a pound. 
The storekeeper saw the major’s cattle; so he asked the majol} 
if he had any milk to sell, The major said yes, but that it woule} 
cost one dollar a quart. After that the major tells us the store} 
keeper had milk with his rice, and the major’s family had rice} 
with their milk. | 


l 


i) 


The major and the other men now had nothing to do fot} 
three weeks until the POMONA came back bringing with herp 
more men, tools and provisions. Then everybody went to work. 
The town had already been laid out in lots, The small steam 
sawmill was soon set up and the men began to cut the trees do | 
and to clear the land. The trees were cut into lumber. The major 
says he finished the first house and opened it as a boarding house. 


_ All these single men were happy to see the major with his| 
wife and pretty daughters come into their town. They had cooked! 
their own meals for go long they were glad to come to the board i 
Ing house that the major had built and to eat the fine meals that 
the women cooked and served. | 

; 

The major tells us that soon other houses were finished and 


opened for different kinds of businesses. The steamer POMONA. 
kept going back and forth | 
for the new town. He also s 
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ays that there were many Indians in 
22 


ihe country, and their villages were mostly along the coast be- 
Hause they lived mainly on fish from the ocean. The major says 
ne Indians were shy at first, but they soon came to know him and 
vere quite trust worthy. 
NH 


: SMITH RIVER SETTLED 


¢ 


In August, 1858, Major Bradford tells us, some very fine 
Ipen land was discovered at the mouth of the Smith River, about 
miles from the new city. James Haight and son, Daniel; Harold 
Davis, and others wanted the major to come with them and lo- 
ate a claim in this fine land. But he was needed at home to help 
n the hotel-boardinghouse; so he offered the men the use of 
} yoke of oxen to do their hauling if they would locate a claim 
br him and build a cabin on it. The men accepted his offer and 
| group of them went up to Smith River and built cabins on all 
neir claims, and built one for the major. In the spring he went 
ver and looked at the land. He was very pleased with it and be- 
) an to make plans to improve it. 
| The major says: “My family was the first that ever landed 
jn the beach at Crescent City, (1852) and after living here four- 
sen months, I rented my house and moved on my claim, which 
| ye called Smith River Valley.” 


1 


| 
) 
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: McCOMB HOUSE 
Built before 1857 
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THE PEOPLE COME 


a new city. Less than a year later, in the spring of 1854, they ha, 
built nearly 300 houses. 


People kept coming to the new city. When Major Bradfor. 
arrived there were only 30 men, but less than a year later, in th 
spring of 1854, there were between 800 and 1,000 people livin } 
in the new city. | 


As the new city grew bad news came. J. F. Wendell was tol 
that the land grant which he bought from the State of Californi: 
was not good. The U.S. government said it owned the land, anc 
the State of California had no right to sell it. The men wh 
bought the lots thought they were going to lose them. | 


Finally, in April, 1854, the state legislature passsed an ac 
that incorporated Crescent City, making a real city of it so tha 
it could have officers and govern itself. After that a Commor 
Council was elected, and a full set of city officials took office 
This Council then bought the land from the United States gov 
ernment for $2.50 an acre. The Council then issued certificates}; 
of title to all those who had bought town lots from Wendell. | 


The Council had other work to do. It made laws to gover 
the new city. One rule was that firing a gun or any kind of fire: 
arms was forbidden in the city without permission of the marshall 
Another rule was that there would be a fine of $15 or three days}, 
in jail if horses or mules or other animals were driven in “g 
furious manner” or driven up on the sidewalks. (The sidewalks} 
were not as we know them today. They were made of boards laid} 
down by the side of the road to keep the people from getting their| 
feet muddy as they walkd along.) With all the wooden buildings 
fire was always a danger; so the Common Council organized the 


eae and Ladder Company, as the first fire department was 
called. 


The first buildings were made of wood, because that is all 
there was to build with. But the people needed material that 
would be fireproof for their buildings, There wasn’t much good] 
building stone nearby. But the right kind of soil was found on the} 
Walton ranch, and Mr. George Walton and his brother began to} 
make bricks. The bricks were molded into the size and shape that 
the people wanted and then they were dried. After that they were 
baked in a big oven or kiln, as it was called. | 


A number of buildings in the new city were made of this| 
brick. Two of these first brick buildings stil] stand, and they aa 
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ver 100 years old. One is the two story building at Front and F 
streets where ‘Little McAllister” is located. Another is where 
ihe first drug store was. It is the little building on the alley beside 
ae Surf Hotel. It is used now to store plumbing supplies for 
44owe and Hamilton Store on Front Street. 


One of the very old wooden building made by Major Brad- 
jord still stands. It is at Second and I Streets where the “Blue 
poof Cafe” is. The cafe part was added in 1938. But the original 
ouse is the home of the Duffy sisters whose grandfather bought 
in 1860. We know this is so because we can look up the old 
ecords in the Courthouse. A deed is given whenever land or 
houses are bought, and a record is kept of each deed by the 
pounty Recorder. There are books and books of deeds. Every 
ime any property is bought it is written in the Recorder’s books. 


The people kept coming to this new city by hundreds. During 
he summer months in 1854, the records show that 39 steamers 
nd 9 sailing vessels came to our harbor. They brought 4,000 
ons of freight and 2,286 passengers from San Francisco to Cres- 
ent City. Some of this freight was used in the new city, but most 
f it was loaded on the backs of mules and sent out over the pack 
rails to the miners who were looking in all the streams of the 
ountry for gold. These miners came for supplies to small towns 
ike Jacksonville and Sailor Diggings, ete. So the pack train 
ook the supplies there. Some of the 2,286 passengers who came 
}o our city were business men on business trips to San Francisco. 
‘pome of them were new settlers who would stay in the country. 
‘But most of them were going to try their luck in the mines in the 
mterior and in southern Oregon. They came here because it was 
the nearest they could get by ship to the places they wanted to 
x0. Crescent City was a place where many people found them- 
selves either waiting to get on a ship, or having just gotten off 
.bne. They had no homes here and were glad to find hotels where 
hey could stay. 


Major Bradford built and operated the first hotel, but a num- 


new city there was need for many kinds of businesses. In 1857, 
iwe find all these businesses: grocer and general merchandise, 


aker & jeweler, furniture, house and sign painter, carpenter 
builder, surveyor, undertaker and cabinet-maker, window 
lslass, oil and paints, livery and feed stables, billiard hall, saloon 
& bar, restaurants, and a church. Dr. E. Mason was the first 


ied in the local papers that he would come over the long trail from 
Shasta from time to time to serve the public. 
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DARBY BUILDING 
Built in 1855 


All these people in this new city needed a lot of food to eat 
They could eat the elk, and the deer and the wild meat ; anc 
they could eat fish. But they also needed vegetables, and frui’ 
and flour and these had to be raised by farmers. In the spring o: 
1854, 75 farmers had farms in different parts of the country 


The first crops were raised in the rich land at the mouth 0: 
the Smith River, and they grew from seeds that had been brough’ 
in by pack train from Oregon. The seeds for the fruit trees came 
by ship from San Francisco. 


At first a farmer could have only 160 acres. That was callec 
a claim, and a man could have the land free by making ow 


papers saying he wanted it. Later the government sold land tc 
farmers who wanted it. 


As soon as the government began to sell land. Major Brad- 
ford bought 1000 acres and began to improve his land. He cut}. 
down the trees, plowed the land and planted more crops. He sent | 
to San Francisco for all kinds of fruit tree seeds. These grew) 
nicely and he soon had some to share with the neighbors. He | 
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ought a small lot of hogs, and after a while he had enough hogs 
}o give his neighbors a start. 


Several families moved into the Smith River Valley and the 
ajor saw that they needed a schoolhouse; so he gave land for 
Then he got the other neighbors to volunteer their work until 
e had enough to build the school building. Then they started 
school. On Sundays they had Sunday School, and they had 
urch whenever they could get a preacher. 


At first all the flour for bread or biscuits had to be brought 
. There were no roads. Most of the flour came by steamer and 
hooner from San Francisco. Some came from Portland on the 
backs of pack animals over the Cold Spring Mountain Trail. 
| Soon the farmers began to raise grain, and a grist mill was 
Met up where the larger lumber mill was set up, at 7th and G 

streets. In October 1856, the first flour was ground from wheat 

aised in Smith River Valley. For several years this mill made 
‘lour for Crescent City, and for the hundreds of miners who were 
ooking for gold.. 


There were many “firsts” in those early years. 


| The first bride to come to Crescent City was Mrs. Martin 
Van Buren Jones. She was married in Oregon. Her honeymoon 
was the horseback trip over the rough trail from Oregon to 
palifornia. More about her later. 


;. The first postmaster, Beverley Miller, was appointed to 
wrescent City on October 12, 1853. At first there was no regular 
mail service. Accommodation mail, as they called it, was carried 
py all the vessels that came into the harbor. But other mail came 
i nd went over the pack trails, and later it went over the roads 

hen they were made. The packers are said to have charged $1.50 
for carrying a letter, and $1.00 for carrying a paper. 


| 

Later on, steamers had a contract to bring the mail to the 
new city. The steamship company was paid by the United States 
zovernment to carry the mail. Then when it got here it had to 
joe carried out over the trails to the miners and settlers; so men 
{pOOk a contract, and were paid by the U. S. government to car- 
sty the mail from Crescent City to the other places in the interior. 
Some stories about these early mail carriers will be told later. 


. The first white child to be born in Crescent City arrived 
{August 28, 1853. Her father was a young man who volunteered 
to help guide the pioneer wagon trains across the plains. On one 
of these trips he met the girl who later became his wife. They 
were married in Oregon, but came to California in 1853 over the 
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Cold Spring Mountain Trail. And in the new city in Augus | 
little Mary Frame was born. Her family soon settled in Smit] 
River Valley, and in a few years the little girl had a brothe:} 
When this boy grew up he was elected Justice of the Peac 
in Crescent City, and was called Judge Frame. 


| 


Another interesting “first” happened in 1854. A schoone} 
was launched that had been made here in Crescent City harboi} 
It was made of spruce and hemlock. It was nine feet deep ani} 
could carry 53 tons. The owner built it to sail between Crescen} 
City and San Francisco. 


All these people in this new country wanted to keep up wit) 
the news. They wanted to know what was happening in thei 
city, and they wanted to know what was happening in the world 
So the first newspaper was started. It was published once a week 
It was called the Crescent City Herald. The first issue came ou 
June 10, 1854. 


ee = 


There were very heavy snows during the winter of 1855) 
1856, and most of the trails leading into the city were blocked | 
So the winter was dull, and there wasn’t much excitement. Dur 


in the Darby building, where “Little McAllister” is today. Thell 
newspaper tells about the theatre. It was not large, but coulc 
seat 200. Local people put on plays and entertainment. Later, ir 
September, 1857, the famous child dancer and actor, Lotta Crab: 
tree, entertained the people of the town. She was a member oj 


name Lotta, for everyone who saw the young actress fell ir 
love with her, 


When spring came, the bells began to jingle as the horses! 
and mules began to tramp over the trails again. The stores}! 
were busy once more with the voices of traders, and the pack- 
ers and the miners, The express companies (there were two), 
were doing a big business, They carried mail, sometimes, andi 


they carried out between $150,000 and $200,000 in gold for theht 
miners during that year of 1856. 


| 
Jaccb Marhoffer came to Crescent City in 1857 the} 
BROTHER JONATHAN when he was om 


14 years old. He savysft 
that his father lived right on Front Street. His house was like 


most of the others. It was an old shack made of slab boards|t 
and poles; the kind you could go tight out into the woods and 
cut. There were cracks and plenty of fresh air in the house. When 
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“he south wind blew it was hard to keep warm. Once in a while 
th very high tide would come in right under the house and wash 
thway the sidewalk. 
Cy 

Mr. Marhoffer said that the people that lived on Front 
Street couldn’t have any wells, because the ‘salt water came 
tap too close to the top of the oround. John C, Richert was a 
iwater carrier for a while. He had a well farther back from the 
ubeach. He pumped the water in a wooden pipe and had a chain 
tunning through it for a pump. He was paid by the week or the 

onth to bring one good bucket of water a day to the settlers. 


} The streets were very muddy whenever it rained. Mr. Mar- 
inoffer said that they cut poles and laid them across the street 
(so the wagons would not get stuck in the mud. They also laid 
jpoards on the sides of the street for sidewalks; so the people 
would not get their feet muddy. 


In those early days hotelkeepers, merchants, packers and 
jucky miners were making good money. But sometimes a person 
jneeded to borrow money for a while. If a man needed money 
“ne Would have to pay interest to the man who loaned money to 
yim. One hundred dollars would cost $5 or $6 a month interest 
qintil it was paid back. That was very high. 

( 

i Another early settler, Hubert H. Bancroft, who later be- 

heame a famous historian, tells us that on Sundays there were 

jnorse-racing, or foot-racing, or cock-fighting on the beach for 

entertainment. 

Ig 

4 In the month of April, 1857, 450 passengers landed at Cres- 

went City in three days. During March, April and May, 1278 

gons of freight and 1717 passengers were landed at Crescent 

wity. All the ships that went up and down the coast advertised 
hat they stopped at Crescent City. Most of these passengers and 
ost of this freight did not stay in Crescent City. The people 

and the freight were put on the backs of mules and horses and 

Sent out over the trails to the gold diggings. 


) The miners were making good money on their gold. Some- 
fimes they made from one dol’er to three dollars per pan. A 
@miner’s wages, if he worked for someone else, might be from 
6D to $15 a day, and some miners got $20 to $40 a day out of 
heir mines. Miners needed many things; clothing, and tools, and 
@mmunition and food, etc., etc., and they had the money to pay 
| ‘or what they wanted. So others who weren’t very lucky in find- 
@ng a good mine bought themselves a string of pack animals and 
«made good money carrying supplies to those who wanted to 
jmine. All these supplies had to go by mule back over a pack trail 
jen those early days, for there were no roads for a while. It was 
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the people and the supplies that went over then} 

AGL EA Cre Been City the most important seaport betwee} 
San Francisco and Portland. It was the place of Crescent Cit 
for a number of years to be the seaport for all the interior ¢| 
northern California and southern Oregon. And into this poy 
came thousands and thousands of people who wanted to tr 5 
their luck in the mines. And the trails over which all this traffi} 
went were very important to the new city. 


TRAILS 
1853-1880 


PACK ANIMALS ON THE TRAIL 


The first trail between Oregon and Crescent City was callec} 
the Cold Spring Mountain Trail . It was just a narrow trail foi} 
pack animals. It left Crescent City in a northerly direction, rar} 
through Elk Valley and then went east across Redwood Ridge} 
and down to the Smith River. It crossed the river and followe¢} 
up the bank to the fork of the middle and north forks, which} 
was about 18 miles from town. There the trail crossed the north 
fork of the Smith River and climbed Cold Spring Mountain. It 
ran about 20 miles along the backbone of the mountain and was} 
2500 to 3500 feet above the level of the sea. The trail went down} 
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‘igain and crossed into Oregon and up the valley of the Illinois 

thiver and the Rogue River to Sailor Diggings and Jacksonville, 
oth mining centers. 

( 

i} It was over this trail that Major Bradford and his family 

'Valked when they came to Crescent City in 1853. It was too nar- 
lbw and too steep for their wagons; so they left them and came 
n foot. Over this same trail came the parents of little Mary 
rame, and over it, too, came the first bride to reach Crescent 
ity. Over this trail came all the other settlers and families who 
rossed the plains to southern Oregon and who wanted to settle 

California. The seeds for the first crops raised in Smith River 

alley were carried over the same trail. 


» No one seems to know who built this first trail, but when 

needed to be repaired the people took a collection and sent 
mome men out to fix it. The Crescent City Herald, in June, 
9854, said, “Our present trail (to Oregon) needing some repairs 
different places, the sum of $1,700 was subscribed by our cit- 
wens in a few hours, to be applied to that purpose, and seven 
men were sent out to repair it.”” No wonder the trail needed re- 
yair, because hundreds of horses and mules kept going back and 
gorth over the trail each week during the good weather. 


» This is what a pack train would be like. There would be 
fbout 30 mules and two or three men called packers. Each mule 
pyould have a pack saddle on his back, which was a kind of rack. 
Hides of bacon, bags of flour, kegs of whiskey, sugar, coffee, bak- 
g soda, matches, whale oil, lard, salt, fry pans, gold pans, 
Hails, hammers and shovels and picks, and amunition were all 
jpaded into bags or a kind of sack balanced on each side of the 
ynimal. One horseman led the way and another brought up the 
ear. Each mule except the leader was tied to the one in front 
he him. The leader carried a bell so other travelers might know 
when they were meeting a pack train. With their long ears flap- 
i: and tails whipping at the flies, these 30 mules could carry 
§iwo and a half tons of groceries and merchandise. 


It was these groceries and merchandise that made life pos- 
ible in the distant mining camps. One of these Oregon mining 
gamps was called Sailor Diggings. Later it was called Waldo. 
No one lives there any more, and all the buildings are gone. But 

gn 1853, and 1854, it was a busy mining town. It got most of its 

jupplies by pack train from Crescent City. It cost less to bring 
fhem by ship to Crescent City and then pack them over the Cold 
pring Mountain Trail, than it would have cost to bring the 
ame supplies in from Portland over 300 miles away. 


i id not travel them at night. So there had to be stopping places 


The trails were steep, rocky, and dangerous, and people 
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along the way where people could stay all night. Where th}; 
main trail crossed into Oregon was a stopping place which way 
called “The Robin’s Nest.” The place was high up on the mourfi 
tain, and there was a pretty view below on each side of thi 
mountain. The animals and the men were always tired whe 
they got there and they were glad to stop and rest a while. if 
\ 
A man by the name of J. S. Watkins ran a kind of hote}! 
and eating place there. On August 5, 1954, Mr, Watkins write 
to the Crescent City Herald: “From your city (Crescent City] 
to Sailor Diggings the trail seems literally crowded. Train afte], 
train stops to rest their weary feet. The passenger train (a trai: 
of horses or mules that carried people) does more benefit to a 
the country than it was supposed it would do, and... all whif 
travel feel perfectly secure against the Indians... I would b# 
glad to write you something of interest but there are three team! 
at the ‘Nest’ and I must attend to business.” The teams he mean} 
were pack horses because there were no roads yet, only trails. }! 


From the beginning it was the business of the new Cres} 
cent City to supply the mining camps of Sailor Diggings, Jack 
sonville, and all the camps of Southern Oregon, and all the camp 
of what is Siskiyou County, and all the camps in Del North, 
County with all the things they needed. That made Crescent Citi}, 
the most important port between San Francisco and Portland 
And that made the trails over which the pack animals carrie¢}, 
the supplies to all these mining camps very important, | 

One of the early issues of the Crescent City Herald Ssayili 
that 500 mules were packed out during the week. Packing wai} 
big business in those days. Some of the pack trains went nortt l 
into Oregon and the mining camps there. But other pack train; 
went up the Klamath River to Happy Camp and Yreka and the 
mining camps there and beyond. : 


To make better travelling up the Klamath River and or t 
to Yreka, Ben Kelsey was hired to build the trail from Big} 
Flat on the south fork of the Smith River to the Klamath River!! 
The people of Yreka finally raised the money to complete thei! 
end of the trail. The Kelsey Trail, as it was called, was used foit 
about 25 years to supply the mining camps of the middle Klam. 
ath River, and western Del Norte and Siskiyou Counties, Aftei}, 
the railroad was completed up the Sacramento Valley to Redh. 
Bluff and beyond, the trail was no longer necessary to bring sup-h 
plies to these communities. It was a shorter distance to bring the} 
supplies in from Red Bluff, where the railroad ended. ) 


Klamath Reservation, established in 1855, and later the i 
settlers who came to the Klamath area needed a way to get their} 
supplies from Crescent City. The first people to travel betweenk 
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Wrescent City and the mouth of the Klamath River were, of 
dourse, the Indians. They had old, old trails that they had used 
or hundreds of years whenever they wanted to visit their neigh- 
ors for a sacred White Deer Skin Dance, or for other reasons. 
he Indian trails followed the beach wherever they could, and 
vhere it was too rocky they followed the ridges. Jedediah 
mith followed these old Indian trails when he first came through 
dhe country in 1828. And so the settlers followed the same trails. 


d 
After Jacob Marhoffer grew up he was working for a time 
ja Eureka and wanted to come back to Crescent City. It was 
ijfebruary and so stormy I had to go back and forth between 
Jvureka and Crescent City on mule back,” he said. “There is no- 
joing but trails. It took me three days to come from Eureka to 
wrescent City. The first time I walked. Charlie Hook rowed me 
“cross Eumboldt Bay to the shore and from there I took the trail 
nnd walked to Trinidad. I had a pair of new boots on that did 
ot fit me and my heels got so skinned I almost gave out. I met 
he mail rider that went from Little River to Trinidad. At Trini- 
{ad I hired a horse to go to Crescent City and at Crescent City 
jj finished my business and went back to Eureka.” 


} Another time he says: “Judge Haynes ... brought up a 
Worse; he had to come up horseback too. This was the time I 
Was anxious to get back, and he persuaded me to ride his horse. 
Well, I rode it as far as Klamath and tried to keep up with the 
“nail rider, but the horse would not go. Me was not used to 

imming (the streams they had to cross) ; he would not swim. 
We towed him after a canoe, but he rolled over on his side 
ywnd I had to hold his head up to keep him from drowning. I 
| ee not use my arm for a week after that, he used me up com- 
tpletely.”’ 


| There was another way of travelling between Crescent City 
nd Klamath that was easier, when the ocean was smooth. It 
vas by Indian dugout canoe. A fleet of canoes came up to Cres- 
gent City for supplies for the Reservation. And when one of 
ne settlers who lived at Wilson Creek, Louis P. DeMartin, 
ywanted to take his butter to market he hired the Indian canoes 
jo take his tubs of butter to Crescent City, where he shipped 
nem by steamer to San Francisco. 


/ For years and years there were only trails to Klamath and 
“ven beyond, as far as Trinidad. Everyone kept dreaming and 
“alking of the time when there would be a road from Crescent 
Pity to Klamath. They finally got one, but it took years of talk- 
Ming, and planning, and working before it was finished. 


For years and years there were only trails north also. Every- 
ne kept dreaming and talking of the time when there would be 
i road into Oregon, but it took a long time of talking, and plan- 
jning and working before it too was finished. 


oo 


LIGHTHOUSE 
1856 | 
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CRESCENT CITY LIGHTHOUSE 
Built 1856 


Because shipping was so important to Crescent City, ant 
So many vessels came in and out of the harbor, the people earl; 
said we must have some kind of signal and warning light ti 
keep the ships off the rocks. In July, 1855, the people made ji 
temporary light with a large lantern fixed on a strong pole O01 | 
Lighthouse Island. The pole was tall and had pegs driven inti! 
it for steps to reach the lantern above. During the fog, when thi 
ships could not see the light, the people fired off a cannon whicl 


they had brought to the island from the wrecked ship, thi 
PARAGON. 


E 
| 
In 1855, the United States Congress said the people coulch 
have $15,000 to build a lighthouse, and on December 10, 1856§ 
the lighthouse began to work. On Christmas day, 1856, Theo}, 
philis Magruder became the first regularly appointed lighthouse 
keeper. He served nearly three years, and resigned when the 
cut his salary from $1,000 a year to $600. i 


| 
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The first lamps in the lighthouse burned whale oil. In 1881, 
) mineral oil (kerosene) lamp was put in place of the lard-oil 
amp. And in 1836, an electric light was put in the place of the 
kerosene lamp. 


At first the lamp with its magnifying lenses was turned 
ound and around by a clock works to give the flashing on 
nd off. Later, after it was electric, the current was shut off 
nd turned on again to give the flashing. In 1907, it was made to 
ash every 15 seconds instead of every minute and a half. The 
me of flashing for all lights along the coast is printed on the 
arts which all vessels carry. When they see a light flash they 
me it. Then they look it up on their charts and they can tell 
siust where they are. 


"| The light in the lighthouse has now been made automatic. 
‘it does not need anyone to watch it. The U. S. Coast Guard has 
tharge of all the lighthouses along the coast. They come every 
veek or two to the island at low tide and check every thing over 
jo see that it is working all right. There are big batteries down- 
ihtairs that keep the light burning when the power goes off. 
here is a gasoline generator that goes on and keeps the batteries 
‘-tharged. As soon as the power comes back on, the generator 
tops, and the batteries turn themselves off. 


The lighthouse building is rented to the Del Norte County 
distorical Society by the U. S. government. It is open to the pub- 
jc by appointment, and it is free of charge. It is a kind of mu- 
jpeum. If you want to visit the lighthouse you should call the 
Paretaker on the telephone and let her tell you when you can 
see it. Of course you can go over to the island only at low tide 
when the rocks between the island and the mainland are out of 


water. 1730277 
: PIONEER ROAD 


As early as 1854, the people of Crescent City began to 
realize that they needed not just a trail to Oregon, but a real 
road over which they could pull wagons of merchandise. The 
ay the road would have to go was over rocky mountains and 
't would cost a lot of money; so people began to collect pledges, 
(br promises to pay money to help make the road. 


In 1855, several people of Smith River Valley began to 
chink and talk about a road that would begin in their town, 
but nothing was done about it. Finally, a company was organ- 
zed to build the road from Crescent City. It was called the 
crescent City Plank Road and Turnpike Company. But they 
ilidn’t have enough money to hire anyone to start building; so 
nothing happened in 1856. By 1857, they had enough money 
and contracts were let to build some parts of the road. The 
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work was mostly done by the time the rains began, but in tl 
spring they had to make some repairs and finish up. And ¢ 
May 19, 1858, the first stage came in from Jacksonville, Oregc 
Territory. (Oregon wasn’t even a state then.). The same dz 
another stage left Crescent City for Sailor Diggings. It was wo 
derful for the new city to have this road completed. Now bus 
ness could grow because more people could travel and mo} 
merchandise could be sent out to the miners. Now the poor mu. 
wouldn’t have to carry loads that were too heavy for him. A 
the tons of freight that used to go out on the backs of mule 
could now be loaded into wagons and pulled on wheels ovel 
the new road. 


Snnah 


This road was not paved as we know roads today. Th 
bad parts of it were covered with planks. The planks wer 
made by splitting a tree lengthwise. A puncheon road they calle 
it. Of course it was rough and bumpy, but the planks kept th} 
wagons from getting stuck in the mud. In dry weather the roa 
was very dusty. | 


The men who put up the money to make the new pionee 
road wanted to get some of their money back, and the road wa 
expensive to keep repaired; so the road was not a free road. 


—| 


the river. It is about 300 feet across the Smith River here. On: | 
end of the rope is fastened to a tree, and the other end is fastenec 
to a tree on the other side and to a pulley that can tighten it}, 
A flat boat large enough to carry a mule team, or a stage coach 
or a team and wagon, is attached to this cable by ropes at eithe}, 
end of the boat. These end ropes are fastened to traveling pulley; 
that ride on the big cable. | 


Seimei 


The boat is beached on the gravel of the river and loaded 
When everything is ready it is pushed into the stream with the 
pulleys, and the head of the boat is turned upstream. When the 
rapid current strikes the side of the boat at an angle it pushes 


As soon as this Pioneer Road was open two companies be- 
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| 
yan to operate stages over the road. One company ran a stage 
three times a week to Sailor Diggings, and it came back next 
way. The other company operated two round trips a week. And 
lihen there were all the men who carried freight over the road. 
wDuring the summer months when the snow was melted people 
seould travel over the mountains on this Crescent City Plank and 
Wfurnpike Road. Almost any day you could see a picture like 
lbhis in Crescent City each evening. On Second Street, one side 
‘From K to E streets was lined with incoming teams all tired and 
lusty from the road, and the other side was lined with fresh 
iputgoing teams loading for an early start. Besides the wagon 
eams there were many pack trains, going mostly over the Kelsey 
Trail. 
h 


i) A Mr. Johnson of Crescent City took the contract to carry 

the mail to Sailor Diggings and places in between. In good 

liweather that was easy, but when the heavy winter weather came, 

*he road had to be closed to vehicles. Then the pack trains op- 
rated again, and the mail was carried through. 


: Sometimes the snow was so heavy that not even the animals 
‘ould get through. Then the mail carrier went alone on snow 
Shoes. Sometimes there were other people on the trails. There 
is one story of a man by the name of Muma who started out 
“with the mail carrier from Crescent City in the winter when the 


‘snow was deep. He intended to go to Sailor Diggings, but he 


STAGE or “MUDWAGON” 
, Hank Giddings Driving 
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gave out after a while and could not go any further. The mal 
carrier gave him nearly all of his clothes to try to keep hin 
warm and went on to one of the stopping places on the trail fo 
help. When they got back to Muma they rubbed him and trie 
to bring him to, but it was too late; he had frozen to death 


Here are some more stories that show how hard it was t 
keep the mail going in those early days. As late in the year a: 
April, 1859, we read of an express man getting lost in the snov 
on the trail. He was five days making the trip from Sailor Dig 
gings to the Forks. Three and a half days he was without food 
He only saved himself by finding a stream and following it dow1 
until it got him out! He had no blankets and he had 50 pounds 
of gold dust in his pack; so he was lucky to get out alive. 


There was a saying among the mail carriers that “the mai 
must go through.” To get it through they took more chance; 
than other people so they were often in danger. In November 
1881, some men started down the coast for Eureka on horse- 


the river by a big wave and it was nearly an hour before the 
Indians got him out. Then they all went on. The trail went 
on the beach for a while. The tide was partly in. The men 
thought they would be able to get past the bluffs. Some of them 
did get past the bluffs, but one of the men was caught by the 
heavy breakers, and the mail carrier was knocked off his horse i 
along with the mail. Finally, all of them got around the pointh 
and went on to Trinidad. I 


i 
Not all the mail riders were as fortunate. John Wagglelj 


carried the mail on horseback from Crescent City to Klamath.}} 
During the winter he was trying to ford Wilson Creek at the 
DeMartin ranch when the stream was flooding. All went well 
until the horse struck the north bank, which was quite steep. 
When he turned a little, the surf which runs in quite heavily at 
high tide struck the horse and the rider. The rider lost his bal- 
ance, and was thrown into the water. The currents of the stream 
and the outgoing surf took the man out to Sea, and the body 
wasn’t recovered for four months. The horse reached the bank 
with the mail sacks. Some of the family of the DeMartins saw 
the accident, but were not able to do anything to save the man, 
for there was no boat where they could get at it. | 


All of the goods and supplies needed in Northern California 
and Southern Oregon were shipped to Crescent City by steamers 


erchants who ordered them; so the freighting business was very 
good, just as the packing business had been good before the 
Pioneer Road had been built. In September, 1858, the paper had 
ithis ad: “Mules and wagons wanted -- large amount of freight 
lito be shipped.” 


When the wagons could travel on the Pioneer Road (from 
“April or May until the wet weather began) a four-horse team 
Weould pull 3,000 or 8,500 pounds of freight up the hill to Oregon. 
Often two wagons were hitched one behind the other with six 
lor eight horses pulling. It took skill to get a couple of wagons 
mand a long team like that around the sharp turns in the road. 
But the drivers had plenty of practice for there were many sharp 
turns on this road. 


i Of course there had to be stopping places along the way. 
#One team of horses could not go very many miles, for the stage 
tthorses trotted most of the way. Ten miles was about as far as 
one team would last, and then it had to be changed for a fresh 
iteam. The road was so steep and dangerous that neither stages 
dnor freighters traveled at night. So a number of people operated 
hotels and eating places along the way. There the drivers and 
ithe passengers could have a meal, and a place to stay all night 
iif they wanted to, and the team could be changed for a fresh one. 


Rockland, a little village far up on the North Fork of the 
Smith River, near the Oregon border, was where Martin Van 
l Buren Jones and his wife, Maria, kept a hotel and feed yard for 


‘Rockland was an important stopping place. People liked to eat 
lat Maria’s table. She served beans and venison, and potatoes, 
and huckleberry or apple pies. Martin looked after the teams 
awhile the hungry men washed at the tin basin on the porch, and 
ijthen sat down to a welcome meal. 


Meals might be served at odd times -- it depended on when 
ithe customer arrived. Maria might hear the jingle of harness 
i bells far up the mountain, and look up to watch the wagons make 
the turn in the switch-back half an hour away. Maria would 
iknow when it was time to put the biscuits in the oven to have 
jthem piping hot when the travelers were ready to eat. More 
K}about the Jones family later. 

y 
\} Altaville, 14 miles from Rockland, was another important 
stopping place. At a turn of the road, the traveler would look 
‘down from the top of the mountain to this little mining town. 
i) Men looked like tiny toys as they moved about in the town. And 
s} up on the steep mountain, on the other side of the town, the road 
li winds in and out and doubles back on itself as it climbs up and 
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up. There was a long line of wagons coming down this road, 
They stirred a great cloud of dust. They were empty, comin; 
back from Oregon, and they were hurrying to get to Altavill: 
and rest for the night. All the trans-mountain teams make thi) 
their stopping place for the night. Often there are ten or twelv: 
drivers here at once. They come in soon after noon and arf 
leaving again at early dawn. 1 


The town has a whiskey saloon, a blacksmith shop, butcher} 
shop, a few houses, and two boarding houses or hotels. It is eff 
quiet place during the day, but as night comes on it is full o: 
activity. The trans-mountain teams are arriving. Those fron} 
Crescent City are loaded with steamer goods for the miners, anc ; 
those coming back from Oregon are mostly empty. The emptyj 
ones go first down to the ore sheds and take a ton or two of thé 
copper ore as freight for Crescent City. They go back to the} 
town and stay the night, and make an early start. The plaze| y 
fills up with wagons arranged in a row like an army. The tired} 
mules bray loudly for their supper, and there is noise and bustle 
everywhere. 


When the animals are fed and safely housed under long! 
Sheds the good natured teamsters have time to squat around, and) 
tell about their trip, or the amount of freight they carried, or| 
something amusing that happened. Each one has his cherry stem| 
pipe in his mouth, and he is puffing contentedly as he talks. |, 

There were many, many more stopping places along this 
old Pioneer Road. Some of the names of the people who kept} 
some of these inns are: Lewis & Hiatt, Murphy, Moore, Clark, 
Clendenning, Harvey, Mayer, Taylor, McGrew, and many more. 
Some of the children and grandchildren of these pioneers are in| 
Crescent City today. 


When people have money to spend then business is good. 
As long as the miners were making good money the freighting 
and stage business was good. The gold mining was what we 
call placer mining. It was taking the loose gold out of the eravel 
and sand of the streams. After hundreds of men had washed 
the gravel of the streams again and again there wasn’t much! 
gold left. So some of the miners went to other places to look 
for gold. Then there wasn’t the need of so much freight hauling |} 
Over the road; so business dropped off. That meant that the || 
tolls dropped off. The Pioneer Road was a very expensive road |! 
to keep repaired. After it had been working for about 20 years, I! 
the men found they were not getting much return on ail the |! 
money they had spent on the road. So they let the road run |! 
down. They did not repair it very much. | 
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( OTHER ROADS 


q FREIGHT WAGONS 


About this time people began to talk about making a new 
road to Oregon. Two men began to plan to make roads. One 
as Horace Gasquet, and the other one was W. T. Wimer, post- 
naster at Waldo (the new name for Sailor Diggings). Mr. 

] imer was the first to get his road built. He built a new part 
rom Oregon. He bought and used about 16 miles of the old 
Be creer Road, in the middle of his road. His road ended in 
iSmith River, and the part from Altaville down to Smith River 
was used by the copper miners of Altaville. The Chinese were 
jused to help build it. The Wimer road was opened in 1882. 


Mr. Gasquet kept on making his road. The work didn’t 
cost so much when they could use Chinese laborers. Chinese 
Jabor was cheap, for they were willing to work for very little 
money. Mr. Gasquet’s road went from his place up Patrick Creek, 
jup the East fork of Patrick Creek, then over to Shelley Creek, 
}and on over the summit of the mountain, and on into the Illinois 
| Valley. He also built a road from his place down the Smith River 
to the mouth of the South Fork. This part of the road he gave 
}to the public. The county hired Nels Christensen, to lay a plank 
for puncheon road through the Mill Creek area and over Howland 
‘hill, This road joined the old road through Elk Valley about two 
‘miles out of Crescent City. The Gasquet road was opened to 
travel in 1887. 


ST ee ee 


Gasquet Village was located where the present Gasquet Inn 
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there was a hotel, and a dining room and store and saloon anc 
blacksmith shop, and butcher shop and many other buildings} 
The Gasquet dining room became famous for the good fooc 
cooked by Mary Adams. Later, Mary Adams started a place o 
her own. Her food was wonderful and she was a very mucl 
loved person because she was so kind and friendly. The Mary 
Adams bridge over the Smith River was named in honor of thi 
fine pioneer woman. | 


1 
After a while the copper mines were not working so much} 
and business dropped off on the Wimer road. Gasquet’s roac 
had more business. (Both of these roads were toll roads.). The 
Gasquet Road was used down to the time of the horse-less carriage 
and the auto-truck. After a while the government took ovei 
Gasquet’s Road and made it a free road. In 1932, the present 
smooth, paved highway 199, was put into service and the olé 
Gasquet Road was abandoned by the State of California. Now 
we can travel in a few hours what it took several days to covel 
with a horse drawn stage. | 


FERRIES | 


There were many other roads built in the county. Most of 
the stream crossings could be made by fording in late summer] 
and fall. But ferries were necessary almost everywhere during] 
the winter and spring. The Smith River had a number of ferries 
at different places. The Klamath River could never be forded.|| 
It was too deep and too swift. The Indians and their dugout] 
canoes were used by Jedediah Smith in crossing the Klamath| 
River. And they were used by early settlers for a number of! 
years. At one time in 1890 the Indians ferried 1800 Sheep across 
the Klamath in their dugout canoes for their owner. 


Accidents sometimes happened at these ferry crossings. One]! 
of these happened at Kirkman’s ferry on the Smith River in} 
1884. The stage drew up to the crossing and the driver called} 
out to the ferryman on the other side. A boy of fourteen, Kirk-} 
ham’s son, started poling the ferry across the River when his] 
pole slipped and he fell backward into the river and was drowned. } 
There was no boat on the side where the stage was; so the driver }} 


could only shout for help. When help came it was too late, and 
the boy was gone, | 


At Peacock’s ferry George Peacock was taking some team-. 
Sters across one day when the rope broke. The boat with one 
team and a number of people on board went down the river about 
three miles before it could be stopped. No one was lost. 


Ferry charges were about like this: a man on foot, 25 cents; | 


Miorseman, 25 cents; wagon and team of two horses or oxen, 
150 cents; with four horses or oxen, 75 cents; six, $1.00; loose 
Neattle or horses, 12-1/2 cents, sheep or hogs, 5 cents. 

v 
It is hard for us in this day of fast, easy travel to know 
what it was like to make a trip on these early roads. For miles 
Nand miles the stage bumped along over the puncheons. When 
Wit was rainy there was mud everywhere. When it was dry there 
was dust everywhere. Some have said that at the end of a day 
of hard riding on the stage a person’s clothing, and hair, and 
ace were so coated with dust that it was hard to know who was 


dunder all the dirt. 


INDIAN TROUBLES 


| Most of the time the Indians and white people in Del Norte 
/County lived at peace with each other. There was, unfortunately, 
a little trouble off and on. A settler, or a miner, was killed 
from time to time, but it was usually by a sore-head among the 
ndians. And every once in a while an Indian was killed. Some 
Indians were killed by whites who were afraid of them. Some 
were killed by whites who just didn’t like Indians. 


In the very first issue of the newspaper the Crescent City 
#Herald, published on June 10, 1854, we find a story about some 
Indian trouble: “An Indian boy belonging to the Chockpith Ran- 
icheria (village) was arrested last week for stealing chickens 
‘from the ranch of Mr. French. He was taken before squire 
‘Rosborough who sentenced him to be whipped. He received 10 
}well-laid-on lashes,” and his hair was shaved from his head. The 
istory ends by saying that they do not think this Indian boy will 
ibe stealing any white man’s chickens again for some time. 


a. SO a er ee 


Re 


The Indians had trouble understanding the white man’s ways. 
' Before the whites came the Indians took any of the wild game 
| that they wanted for food. They didn’t have the idea of any 
| person “owning” any of the wild animals. The animals belonged 
}to all of them. The white settlers had other ideas. They felt 
|that some animals belonged to them and must not be taken or 
}killed by others. This was hard for the Indians to understand. 
It was so different from anything they had ever known. The 
‘Indians had different customs from the white people. Indian pa- 
rents did not whip their children. It wasn’t their custom to strike 
-a child. It must have been hard to understand why one of their 
| boys was whipped hard with a lash? 


We might have said, well it is just too bad about what 
‘happened. And we might have forgotten all about it, except for 
what happened later. This is perhaps the real ending of the 
‘story in that first Crescent City Herald. In November of the same 
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year, 1854, a farmer by the name of French was killed by thi 

Indians. People wondered why. White settlers decided to fin 
the guilty ones. They looked for a while, and finally found on 
Indian who had hired another Indian and his son to kill Mr 
French. The three Indians were arrested and tried. The jury} 
found them guilty, and they were hung at Battery Point. ! 


The Indians had lived in this land for hundreds and hun 
dreds of years before the white people came. We cannot blame 
them if they do not like to have the white men come in anc 
take their land and keep them away from their berries, an¢ 
their acorns, and their wild game. The local Indians of De 
Norte did not like this, but they were peaceable and were noi 
going to start a war over it. | 


| 


| 


Some of the white settlers were afraid of the Indians. They 
Chetco River and the Rogue River were not friendly toward 
the whites. The whites were afraid ‘that the northern Indians 
would come down and stir up the local Indians. Some of the 
settlers in Del Norte thought that local Indians would surely 
attack them sooner or later. They said if we can kill a lot of}, 
them off first, maybe they will be afraid, and will leave us alone.) 
In January, 1855, some of the whites told some of the} 
Indians they would furnish them with meat for a feast if they 
would invite Indians from another village. The Indians invited}, 
their neighbors and had a big feast, Then, in the very early 
morning, the whites came and killed all the Indians they could 
find. Many white people are ashamed of this, and sorry it hap- 
pened, because the Indians trusted the white people. 


A story is told of some single white men who were sitting 
around a fire, in Oregon, cleaning their guns. Some Indians |’ 
who had never seen white people before were watching them. | 
One of the men raised his gun and killed an Indian just to see 
how well he could shoot. The Indians demanded that the guilty 
man be punished. The other white men refused. The next day | 
these Indians attacked a band of settlers who were going through 
their country and a war between Whites and Indians was started. |! 
Of course there were other reasons why the Indians began the 
war, The Indians did not like to see the white men come and. 
take away their land and frighten away their game. Some of. 
the white men were unkind to the Indians, especially to the 
Indian women. Sometimes Indians fought with the white men 
about these troubles. There were killings on both sides over 
many months. Finally, the Indians didn’t want to stand it any 
longer; so they started the war. | 


It was in March, 1856, that Crescent City was thrown into 
great excitement when a group of men came back from the Rogue | 
| 
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River in Oregon and told about the Indians killing the white 
settlers. The settlers in Del Norte were in a panic when they 
ineard about it. They asked for United States soldiers to come 
(and protect them. Captain Jones, of the U.S. Army was sent up 
from Fort Humboldt with 50 men. Half of these men patrolled 
the streets of Crescent City at night, and the other half were 
sent to Smith River Valley to protect the settlers there. 


The Indians in Del Norte were excited and frightened, too, 
"by the news of the trouble in Oregon. They told of the Indians 
‘from the Chetco River (in Oregon along the coast) planning 


> 4 


| Major Bradford tells us a little about this. He says that 
during these Indian wars five or six white men, “roughs” he 
calls them, engaged in killing all the bucks they could find. There 
was an Indian village on his land near the beach. It was a very 
lold village. It contained about a hundred persons. The roughs 
threatened this town also, and said that they would kill the 
}Major’s Indian boy, who had lived with the Bradfords about 
three years, and had been a faithful servant. The Major’s Indians 
were very much afraid, and many of them came crying to him 
‘to protect them. One day three of the roughs came to his house 
‘to kill his Indian boy. They talked big and threatened, but they 
finally left the house. 


The Major knew his Indians had done no harm, and they 
‘were his good friends; so he felt he should do what he could 
for them. Next morning, very early he got on his horse and took 
‘his guns with him and took his boy to Crescent City where he 
left him with some friends of his. Then he went to the city au- 
‘thorities and asked if he could bring his Indians down and put 
them out on the lighthouse island. The island had about fifteen 
acres of land and a number of trees that could be used for shelter. 
He was given permission. So he went back to the Indians and 
told them to be ready early in the morning. They were ready, 
and they followed the beach to keep out of danger and came 
to the city safely. If the roughs had found him doing this they 
would probably have killed him, but they didn’t know anything 
about it until it was over. After the war was ended the Indians 
‘came back home, and they always remembered the Major for 
the protection he had given them. 


The white people meanwhile were all also very much afraid. 
A company of volunteers was raised in Crescent City to help 
the regulars. The women and children were housed in the brick 
buildings of the town, and the stone warehouse. This stone ware- 
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house was built by John Bolt who was a packer. It was usec 


by him to keep supplies that he was going to take with his pacl 
train. A part of the wall of this old stone refuge still stand; 
today in the center of the block behind the Dodge Inn. | 

Many of the people left Smith River Valley and came tc 
Crescent City. Major Bradford, however, did not move out. In. 
stead, he built a fort by digging a trench about three feet deey 
around the house and the wall. Then he got logs ten feet long 
and split them in half and stood them on end flat side in anc 
one flat side out. He covered the cracks so it was bullet proof. 
He also made a bastion on two opposite corners, so that they 
could enter from the fort. From the portholes they could look 
along two of the outside walls from each bastion. He always 
kept plenty of guns and ammunition on hand, and with his one 


man, his son, and himself they held the fort while other families} 


moved to town. 


After some of these early troubles a reservation had been 
set up along the Klamath River in 1855. This reservation went 
along the river for 10 miles from the mouth. It was one mile 


wide on each side of the river. The army tried to put all the 
Indians into that reservation. Supplies for the reservation were 
brought down from Crescent City by a fleet of canoes, or dug- 
outs, manned by some 40 Indians. Fort Terwer was set up on 
the river and U.S. soldiers were put there to keep the Indians 
in order and to keep them from fighting the white men. The 
Indians did not like to be put on the reservation, and a few at 


a time would slip away and go back to their old homes. 


By the spring of 1861 Fort Terwer was a busy place. Some | 
of the soldiers had their families living with them. They made 
a club to put on plays and entertainments, and there were many 


good times. 


In 1861-62 there were very big floods and almost all of the 


buildings of Fort Terwer were carried away. The men were 
saved and sent in June, 1862, to a place on the Reservation 
Ranch, on the north side of the Smith River near the mouth. | 
They called this the First Camp Lincoln, or Old Camp Lincoln. 
Then the permanent Camp Lioncoln was made in September | 
and the soldiers were moved there. It is where the Finley ranch 
Is now. For eight years U.S. soldiers were kept there to protect. 


the settlers from the Indians. 


There was at least one marriage between a soldier boy and 
a local girl. Sergeant Greenleaf Curtis was stationed first at | 


Fort Terwer. 


he was brought to Crescent City and stationed a 
When his enlistment ran out he was mustered 
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“isco and returned to Crescent City. He joined with others in 
(owing out to sea to see if there were any survivors of the 


The Indian troubles simmered down to nothing, and in 1870 
vamp Lincoln was closed. 


After the flood and the closing of Fort Terwer the white 
settlers came and made homes, but they did not own the land. 
(They were called squatters.) They tried to get it opened for the 
.pettlers to own the land, but it was not until 1894 that it was 
| pally eerse for settlement. Then they could get the title to 
heir land. ) 


Years later the U.S. government has paid to every Indian 
(and even to those who are only part Indian) $150 for the land 
the white people took away from them. Some of the Indian 
groups were also given land to hold in their name. If timber is 
sold off that land the money is paid to the Indians. 


| Today, the old Indians in Del Norte remember the past. In 
the summer of 1958, a sign was put up by the Del Norte County 
Historical Society on Pebble Beach Drive to mark the place where 
once an Indian village stood. Some of the Indians at the celebra: 
tion used to live in the long gone Indian village when they were 
children. Today the young Indian children go to school in the 
‘“isame schools and in the same classes as all the other children of 
ithe county. They must learn the story of this country and the 
story of their people from books now because there are no longer 
Indian people who will make the children memorize the story 
of their people until they can say it word for word. 


LIFE IN A YOUNG COUNTY 


| Louis DeMartin was one of the pioneers to settle in Del 
|Norte County south of Crescent City. In 1877 he bought the 
Jranch which was to be the family home in this county. It was 
‘on both sides of Wilson Creek, facing the ocean, and went north 


a) 


jand south for some distance along the ocean front. 


| 


| When the DeMartin family wanted to go to their new ranch 
there was only a trail for horses or foot travel. (It would be 
‘nearly 20 years before the wagon road was finally built.) Mrs. 
'DeMartin rode on a mule. This pack trail and the ocean-going 
‘dugout canoes of the Indians were the only ways this family 
had to go anywhere or get supplies for the next 17 years. Once 
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in a while someone on foot or on horseback came over this trai. 
which led on to Requa. They always found that they could geip 
a bed or meals at the DeMartin place. Twenty-five cents for <f 
meal and the same for a bed was the usual price. | 


At first the DeMartins tried to raise sheep. They had abouifi 
3,000 head of sheep on the ranch at one time, but the bears killed! 
so many that they decided not to raise any more. Even as late 
as 1944, when another man bought the ranch and tried to raise 
sheep, bears would come down and kill sheep in sight of the ranch) 
house. 


The DeMartins grew a number of crops on their ranch, 
There was hay for the cows, mostly oat hay. There was barley 
for the hogs, and vegetables for the family and for sale. And) 
they raised many sacks of potatoes for sale. 


There were hogs, too, and they were allowed to run on the 
range until time to pen them up and fatten them, A few weeks 
before slaughtering time they were brought in and fed skim milk’ 
and barley. Hogs were killed about once in two months, and ash, 
many as sixty were often killed at a time. | 


The fat from the hogs was cooked (rendered) in large iron| 
kettles and poured in cans or jars to harden into lard. Curing| 
hams and bacon by smoking went on at the same time. Some 
meat was fried and put down in crocks, or earthenware jars, 


There were many, many cows. The skim milk was fed tok 
the hogs, but the precious cream was taken off and churned into} 
butter and sold. They had no refrigerators to keep the butter 
until they were ready to take it to market so it was “put down” in 
wooden barrels in brine (salt water). These barrels of butter] 
were put into a cellar or hole in the hillside where they could | 
be kept cool until ready for market. | 


When enough barrels of butter were ready, and the weather 
was mild, and the ocean was calm, some time in the summer, |i 
Louis DeMartin would hire a large Indian dug-out canoe with h 
seven Indians to paddle it. The canoe would be loaded with | 
barrels of butter, wool from the sheep that were still on the}, 
ranch, hides, sacks of potatoes and cured meats, and then it} 
would be paddled up to Crescent City and the supplies put on } 
the beach. Much of the butter and some of the cured meats } 
were bought by merchants who shipped them to San Francisco. 
on the steamer. On the return trip the canoe would carry back 
flour, clothing, boots, sugar, coffee, and other things that the 


family would need for the coming year. The Indians received | 
$75 for five trips. 
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| Sometimes there would be a very special cargo -- Mrs. De- 
artin and one or two of her children would take the trip to 
‘Crescent City so the priest could give Christian baptism to the 
phildren. This would be Mrs. DeMartin’s only trip away from 
nome that year. And sometimes there were years when she 
Widn’t go. But her life was not lonely because there were many 
‘hildren. She may have wanted sometimes to see other women 
"or there were no white women on the Klamath in the early days 
Be than Crescent City. 
| Food for this big family would be bread, potatoes, meat, 
vegetables from the garden, milk and cream and butter, and eggs. 
[hey felt that an omelet wasn’t worth making unless it had 50 
Pees in it; of course it was for a large family. For meat they 
ised fish and the wild game: elk, deer, bear and panthers. The 
oanther meat was a treat. It is light colored and was very good, 


f 


With a big family and guests now and then there was so 
much work to do on the ranch, caring for the crops, and curing 
the meat, etc. that Mrs. DeMartin needed help with the wash- 


ranch that John Wagele the mail carrier, lost his life while try- 
ling to cross Wilson Creek during a flood. He was buried where 
the north end of the old bridge rests. This was an old burying 
fground of the Indians, for skulls were found when Waggle’s 
Beye was dug. 


Many elk pits, dug by the Indians, were found on the ranch. 
| They were filled in when they were found because of the danger 
{to the cattle that fed on the hills. 


| Mr. DeMartin felt there should be a road between Crescent 
}City and Requa. In 1880, he had a boatload of butter ready to 
ship, but couldn’t bring it up to Crescent City because the wind 
was blowing too hard. The steamer left without his butter. He 
felt that a good road would make life easier for him and the 
other people who were beginning to settle down that way. He 
urged a road tax to help pay the cost of the road. He made a 
road of his own from his ranch south to Requa, at the mouth of 
the Klamath River. Mr. DeMartin kept talking and trying to 
iget the road built to Crescent City. Finally, in 1894, the road 
was opened all the way from Crescent City to the Klamath River, 
and then stages began to operate from Eureka to Crescent City. 
There was as yet no bridge over the Klamath River and the 
crossing had to be made by ferry. It wasn’t until 1926 that the 
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Dr. Douglas Memorial Bridge over the Klamath River was openec 
and then the stage could go from Crescent City to Eureka with 
out a ferry. After this bridge was opened the present town o 
Klamath began to be made. 


| 


With his large family of ten children, Mr. DeMartin needei 
a school; so he hired a private teacher to come and live during 
the school year at the ranch and teach the children. All thi 
DeMartin children received their schooling on the ranch. 


In October, 1957, a fine, new, 4-lane bridge was openech 
across Wilson Creek, and it was very rightly named in honor off 
the pioneer, Louis DeMartin, who did so much to help build uy 
Del Norte County. | 


Here are a few more glimpses of what it was like in our new 
county many years ago. In the 1890’s there were only thre¢ 
bathtubs in all of Crescent City. One was at the Bay Fotelh 
one was in Joe Endert’s house, and one at the Old Del Norte} 


Hotel. The hotel tubs were placed in a small building out oe | 
the hotel. 


All the mules which were used to haul freight to Waldc 
(the new name for Sailor Diggings) were kept in a corral on the 
place where the Dodge Inn is today. And the old stone wall that 
can be seen in the center of this block was part of the freight 
house that was used to house some women and children during 
an Indian scare in 1856. I 


Jean Vieman, second grade teacher, tells us that her father, 
Nels Christensen, was hired by the county to build the puncheon} 
road through the Mill Creek area and over Howland Hill. The 
part he built connected with the part Mr. Gasquet built and gavel 
to the public, and it connected with the Gasquet toll road. The 
Christensen family operated a stopping place along this road 
for a while, When Mrs, Vieman was a little girl she Says the 
children in her family came home after school and did their 
chores. They first washed all the dishes (their mother ran a 
boarding house so there were always stacks of dishes). After} 
the dishes were washed and dried they brought in a big pile of} 
wood for the stoves, and helped prepare the vegetables for the 
evening meal. Then they were free to do as they wanted. They 
usually took the small size mining “pans” that their father had 
bought for each of them and went down to the river bank and} 
worked until dark “panning” for gold. Whatever they found} 
was their own for spending money. Their father kept a record! 
of each child’s account and his purchases when he drove to town, 
just_as he did for the miners and others that he bought things | 


for in town. 


Here are some things that Frances Walton told at a meeting 
of the Historical Society in 1956 when they were celebrating the} 
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i STEAMER DEL NORTE 
| Belonged to Hobbs, Wall and Company 


{LOOth birthday of the lighthouse. She said in the early 1900’s 
jyou could go to Grants Pass in 36 hours by team. And if you 
jaappened to be lucky and a boat was ready to sail you could 
jnake it to San Francisco in about 36 hours by steamer. She re- 
members the DEL NORTE, the MANDALAY, and the CRES- 
{CENT CITY all owned at one time by Hobbs, Wall & Co. 

| One of the things they loved was an ice cream social, and 
they always planned it for Friday night because the boat would 
jcome in Friday morning and bring the ice. If the boat didn’t 
icome they couldn’t have their social because they didn’t have 


any ice. 


“Tt was such fun to see the boats come in and the boats go 
‘out. About 7 o’clock on Friday morning the whistle would blow 


| 
yand everybody who wasn’t terribly busy would grab his coat 
jand dash up to the wharf. And if you didn’t make it to the wharf 
you looked down Front Street as they were going by. And you 
‘knew everybody that came on the boat, and who they were with, 
}what they came for, and how long they were going to stay, and 


Jall about it by the time they got down to the Bay Hotel. 


“The boat would be in from Friday morning until Saturday 
afternoon. And the afternoon whistle would blow and they 
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would all dash out again to see who was going on the te 
The bride and groom, the prisoner who had to go to the pent 
somebody who was going down to the doctor. They knew wha 
they were going for and how long they would stay. It was sucl 
fun to travel on the steamers.” Sometimes when it was ven 
stormy a boat would have to anchor out in the bay for severaj 
days until it was safe to bring it in to the dock. The steamer; 
were a very important part of the life of the young county be} 
fore the good highways we have now and the fast autos and the 
airplanes. Ships are still important, but most passengers go by 
auto, bus or plane. | 


Children in the early days in Del Norte County didn’t go tc 
school for nine months. A school term was ofter only aa 
three months. Children didn’t go to school until they were “ol¢ 
enough.” Jacob Marhoffer, in the story of his life, says that a‘ 
14 years of age he wasn’t old enough to go to the school. | 

Often schools in the country were held in summer becauseé 
in winter the roads were very muddy and hard to travel. At first 
however, when only older children went to school, the winter 
months were used. The boys could not be helping their fathers} 
on the farm during wet weather; so they went to school. During} 
the good weather they had to help at home with the farm work] 


The first school in Crescent City was on the southwest corneik 
of Second and G Streets, It was a private school. It was taught 
by 8S. G. Ramsey. The teacher was always known as “professor.” 
Another early teacher at a private school was Mr. Benjamin. At 
these schools the family paid the teacher $12 to $15 for teaching 
a child ten or twelve weeks. 


The first free public schoo] was opened in Crescent City i i 
December, 1858. | 


The first school in Smith River Valley began in 1854 or} 
1855. Major Ward Bradford gave the land and asked other people? 
to come and help build the building. 


William Carey Bailey tells us in his diary, in 1861, that hist 
brother, John, was teaching the Fort Dick school. ! 


The first school at Gasquet was in room which later wast 
the dining room of the inn. 


Families made more things in the home in the early days 
than in our time. Children’s clothing was mostly made in thes 
home by mothers and older sisters. A picture of the De Martin: 
family, taken about 1895, shows seven sons of the family. Onl 
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ane two older ones, Dr. Andrew DeMartin says, wore suits that 
tere bought at a store. Mrs. DeMartin made the clothes worn 
jy the other five boys and by the two girls. 


}here was a tannery in Crescent City. Here the skins of animals 
avere tanned. From the leather a harness maker made harness 


Mending and putting new soles on worn shoes was often done 
t home by the father. 


| A tinsmith did very important work. He made cups and 
lates and pans and pots and pails for use on the table, and for 
looking, and for carrying water and for milking cows, and for 


Most of the common furniture that was used here was made 
hither in the home or by a cabinet maker like Mr. Eldridge, who 
ilso printed the paper, and ran an undertaking business. 


Blacksmiths made things of iron, and repaired wagons and 
blows. They had a forge where they made a very hot fire by 
blowing air on it with a bellows. In the fire they heated iron 
jintil it was red hot and a little soft. Then the smith beat it on 
his anvil with his hammer until it was the shape he wanted. 
forseshoes were shaped this way to fit each horse. 


THE CHINESE 


_ The Chinese came to our port almost as soon as the first 
ichooners brought white settlers and supplies. Many of them 
rame looking for gold. Some of them were hired to work for 


| The first trouble with Chinese came in June, 1856. The 
Dapers said that some Chinese bought an old claim from some 
white men who were through with it. They worked for eight 
months without finding much gold. Finally, they found gold. 
When the former owners heard about the gold they tried to take 
»ack their mine from the Chinese who had bought it. The sheriff 
irove the white men away, but they came back and drove the 
‘Jhinese off. When the sheriff came back, the white claim jump- 
ers fired on him, but he and his party killed one and arrested 
the others. 


There were other white men who mistreated the Chinese. 
|The Crescent City Herald on February 17, 1858, tells us that 
Sheriff Tack left last Tuesday on the Santa Cruz in char ge of 
James Garwin who was convicted of the crime of robbery. Mr. 
|Garwin was sentenced to 20 years imprisonment in the State’s 
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prison, The editor of the paper says that seemed to be a prettye 
heavy penalty for Mr. Garwin, but he did not think it was bift 
too heavy because the man had confessed that for two or thre) 
years he and another man had been in the business of “Chines 
robbing.” 


Hil 


{n 

The Chinese worked at other things besides mining. The}}, 
helped build the road from the mining town of Altaville down} 
to Smith River. And Horace Gasquet used them to build hijy 
road to Oregon that opened in 1887. , 


The Chinese were cheap labor because they were willing te 
work for less wages than the white men. They worked very hardhi 
They used to have a wooden yoke or collar that fitted on thei 
shoulders. Hung from this they carried two heavy buckets, on¢ 
on each side. One of these Chinese yokes is to be seen at the De’! 
Norte County Historical Museum. i 

By the late 1870’s the Chinese had a regular Chinatown irf 
Crescent City. It was mostly on Second Street near where théi 
Bank of America now stands. It ran along Second Street to Ghe 
Street and along H Street to Third. The Chinese had stores ancy: 
a wash house and places to live. In 1883 we read in the papers! 
“quite a block of buildings are being put up on Third Street, we 
understand for the purpose of renting them to the Chinese.” | 
0 
The Chinese were poor people and never had much moneyji 
They lived simply and didn’t clean up very well. There wast 
often mud, and garbage, and bad smells around the part of theti 
town where they lived. It was like the slum, or poorer part of 
a big city. The white people with more money didn’t like to seéh 
that right in the middle of their town. if 


in 

The Chinese had different customs from the white peopleh, 
Some of the white people didn’t like them just because they 
were different. White men smoked tobacco. The Chinese ofter 
smoked opium, and the whites didn’t like it. | 


mr 

Chinese have different customs about burying their deadi, 
The east end of the city cemetery on Pebble Beach Drive (nowi 
called the Brother Jonathan Cemetery) was given over to the 
Chinese. They buried their dead with food on top. (We bury ou 
dead with flowers on top.) Then after a few years, when thei 
family had enough money, the bones were dug up and shippedi 
back to China to be buried with their ancestors. Wherever thei! 
bones were dug up the graves were left open and uncovered, andit 
this annoyed the whites. Hy 
in 

_ For recreation the Chinese liked to fly kites; not just the 
children, but the grownups as well. They made many beautifull 
kites, some looked like animals and birds. The Chinese had) 
their secret societies or clubs, just as we have ours. They also 
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Helebrate their own New Year. Chinese New Year comes in 
Webruary, and they have parades and firecrackers. 


The Chinese liked to gamble very much, just as some white 

en did. They had many gambling games and places to gamble 
mn their Chinatown. They did not go to the white man’s pool- 
alls and gambling places. So the owners of the gambling places 
lid not like them because they didn’t spend any of their money 
vith the white men. 


By 1885, some of the people of Crescent City were begin- 
Hing to want to get rid of the Chinese. There were several 
Hundred Chinese here at that time. 


Kureka had a Chinatown, too. On February 1, 1885, during 
mne of the many Chinese tong wars (gang wars) a member of 
he Eureka city council was accidentally shot and killed. Within 
‘4 heurs all the Chinese were put out of. Eureka and out of 
Humboldt County. And the next evening a parade was held in 
mrescent City with a small band playing and people marching 


vas dark, but eyes were peeping out of windows and doors. The 
shinese were told what the people of Crescent City had decided. 


The next day when the steamer left, as many Chinese as 
ould be put on it were shipped to San Francisco. This was done 


Deen shipped away. Finally, there were only two women and 
wo children and two or three men left. A gang of men came 
from one of the logging camps and hired a wagon and put 


fill and let them off. It was February, and still winter, and 
ve wonder what happened to them. They were not seen in 
"-rescent City again. 


America is a land where we hope all peoples will be given 
}. chance to live in freedom. Our land is made up of people 
jrom many different lands, and they have different customs and 


/ There was one Chinaman permitted to stay in Del Norte 
fpounty. He was called “old Doc.” He was born in China and 
fvore a queue for a while. He came to America, and he came 
Ho Del Norte in 1859. He did some mining in Southern Oregon 
ind in 1869 went to work for a man by the name of Scott who 
lived in Oregon. When Scott moved to Smith River old Doc came 
vith him. He lived with the Scotts for 50 years, cooking for 
hem, and keeping house for them, and bossing them until they 
Nhought they couldn’t get along without him. He was always an 
/ honest man and a true friend. He died among his white friends 
in Smith River in 1919. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN 


If we could talk to grandmother’s mother she could tell us) 
how people came to Crescent City when she was a girl. There 
were no good roads. And of course there were no airplanes. So 
people who wanted to travel came to our city over dusty trails} 
rough roads, or on a ship. Most of them came on ships and mosi! 
of the letters and packages came on ships, too. I 

The BROTHER JONATHAN was one of the vessels thai? 
used to sail from San Francisco with passengers and mail anc! 
freight. It sailed up and down the coast from San Francisco te 
Portland. There are many rocks along our coast. So the ships! 
sailed far out from the shore to keep away from the rocks. The " 
came back in to land passengers and freight. q 


ii 

When grandmother’s mother was a little girl, on July 27} 
1865, the BROTHER JONATHAN was getting ready for a trip uff, 
the coast. Other ships that belonged to the same company had alt, 
ready sailed. But they had such big loads they had to leave some ofj, 
the freight behind. All the miners and new settlers in this coast); 
country needed so many things. They needed food, and clothing, 
and tools and machines and ammunition, etc., so there were) 
mountains of freight that must be carried up the coast. J 
Nv 

Every vessel has numbers painted on its side. The number 
begin at the bottom of the ship and get larger as they come up 
the side. Ton after ton of heavy cargo was swung onto the 
BROTHER JONATHAN by the big cranes. The ship went down? 
down, into the water as the load was piled on. When thé 
BROTHER JONATHAN was down to 14-1/2 feet the Captain# 
Samuel De Wolf, said the load was as heavy as he thought his shipy 
ought to carry. But the men who were loading paid no attention, 
and kept piling on more freight. They did not stop until the ship) 
was buried to 18 feet. Then the passengers were allowed to come 
up the gangway to the ship. Captain De Wolf was worried. “That! 
load is too heavy for my ship to carry safely,” he told his boss. 


“But the company needs the money it will get if you take 
these passengers and this mail and this freight,” said his boss.) 
“I know the company needs the money,” the captain said, 
“but I do not want to take a chance with the lives of all these! 


eee Won’t you please take some of the passengers off the) 
ship?” | 


Then the boss became angry and said, “If you don’t wish ak 
take the steamer out, I’ll find a man that will.” i 


The captain did not want to lose his job; so he gave the 
order to sail. { 


| 
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Inside the ship, the passengers were not worried. They were 
having a good time on their going away party. It was warm and 
omfortable inside, and the lights were bright. They had a fine 


linner, and after it there was music and dancing. 
() 


i Outside, the ship’s two big side paddle-wheels churned the 
fvater into white froth, The BROTHER JONATHAN pushed 
slowly through the Golden Gate into the ocean and headed up the 
toast. There were no clouds in the afternoon sky, but the wind 
sxept blowing harder and harder. The ship rocked around so much 
fn the waves that many of the passengers were seasick and had 
5o go to bed. 


Saturday night, June 29, was spent in Crescent City harbor 
vetting out freight. One of the passengers, Joseph A. Lord, a 
voung Wells, Fargo & Company messenger, who was on business 
‘or his company was especially glad for the stop. His wife, the 
former Priscilla Magruder, and his young daughter, Margaret, 
mad come up from San Francisco to Crescent City a few weeks 
sarlier to visit with his wife’s foster parents, the Theophilis Ma- 
Iyruders (the first appointed lighthouse keeper). This stop gave 
mim a chance to visit a few hours with his family. 


Sunday morning the BROTHER JONATHAN set out again 
n the face of the gale which was still blowing. About noon she 
was so far out at sea that no one on the ship could see land. The 
ship was nearly to the Oregon border. She was trying to get to 
/Portland. The wind was blowing stronger than ever and the waves 
ere huge. The ship was loaded so heavily that the steam boil- 
Irs did not make enough power to keep the ship going ahead 
Nnto the wind. It was almost still and the wind was pushing it 
nround, for the rudder was almost useless unless the ship was 
jroing ahead. The passengers began to be afraid. Some of them 
»egged the captain to turn back and take the ship into the harbor 
jintil the wind stopped blowing so hard. 


STEAMER BROTHER JONATHAN 
Sank July 30, 1865, on St. George Reef 
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CAPTAIN SAMUEL J. DeWOLF h 


When he was about 16 miles northwest of Crescent City}; 
the captain knew his ship could not stand the pounding of the}r 
wind and the waves much longer. So he gave the order to turn " 
around and try to get back into Crescent City harbor to wait for 
the wind to die down. 
i 
Off Point St. George, about four miles from land, there ish; 
a reef that goes out into the ocean. Many sharp rocks are close t¢ , 
the top of the water. | 


a 

The BROTHER JONATHAN was steering for the harbor atf 
Crescent City. The wind was behind her. It was very strong,}i 
and it was blowing and pushing the ship toward the rocky shore,} 
and the captain was trying to keep away from the rocks. Justhi 
south of Seal Rock she hit a hidden rock so hard that the mas OR 
at the front of the ship went right on through the bottom untill 


the yard rested on the deck. i! 
i 


Passengers were thrown from their feet. The captain tried 
to back the ship off the rock. The paddle wheels just spun 
around helplessly and the ship stuck fast. One of the crewmen 
reached the whistle cord and began to jerk it making short, sharp 
blasts, warning everyone to abandon ship. i 
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A piece of the keel from the bottom of the ship broke loose 
vith a thud and floated away. Each big wave lifted the ship and 
hrew it down on the rocks again. The hole in the bottom was 
nade bigger. Everyone was afraid. They knew their ship was 
reaking up and would go down fast. 


The passengers ran in every direction, looking for someone 
o tell them what to do. The captain ordered each man to look 
ut for his own safety. 


The first lifeboat was filled with people and put into the 
vater, but it turned over. The people were drowned before the 
“yes of those still on the ship. The second lifeboat was filled 
vith people and tried to get away, but it turned over, too, as the 
hip rolled suddenly. The people were thrown into the churning 
vater. 


Third Mate James Patterson was asleep when the ship struck. 
Te had spent a busy night getting out freight at Crescent City, 
ind he had had just four hours of sleep when he was thrown 
rom his bunk. He dressed in a hurry and rushed up to the deck. 
de was soon able to lower a third lifeboat, the smallest one on 
the ship. In it he had put five women and three children. Ten 
rrewmen jumped into the boat, too, before any more passengers 
sould be put in. The boat was so full that the water almost came 
over the sides. 


_ Third Mate Patterson says the Captain’s last command to 
Itim as he rowed the lifeboat away from the sinking ship was, 
1Tell them that if they had not insisted on overloading us this 
would never have happened.” The captain stayed with his ship. 


| It was 10 or 12 miles to Crescent City. Some men rowed and 
others bailed the water out of the boat. The women huddled, 
ihivering, in the bottom of the boat. At first they kept looking 


whe top of a wave they could see her. Then they would plunge 
lown into the trough between waves and they couldn’t see her. 


Pars, but the wind was behind them, and helped push the boat 
and they made it to safety. About 4 o’clock Sunday afternoon 
they reached the shore. A crowd was down on the beach waiting 
find watching, because people on shore had heard the whistle 


‘ifeboat came up on the sand the people helped the passengers 
)ut onto the land and everyone shouted for joy that they were safe. 


| These 19 people were the only ones who were saved. About 
#200 drowned in that wreck. Among those lost was Joseph A. 
}.ord, the Wells, Fargo & Company express messenger who had 
visited with his family for a few hours the night before. Mr. 
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Lord had been messenger, working for his company up and dow} 
the coast for several years. He was well liked by everyone. Hi 
was faithful to his duty, and was kind and courteous to all. Ijji 
is reported that he was taking a large sum of money (over jy 
hundred thousand dollars) to a bank and a fur traders associa 
tion. th: 


For weeks afterwards people found bodies drifted up on thi 
shore. Fishermen found bodies floating out in the ocean. Many} 
of these bodies were buried in the City Cemetery on Pebble Beacl}, 
Drive. Later, some of the families of the drowned people tool}, 
their bodies away to be buried in other places. But a few ari, 
still in the old cemetery which has been named the Brothe§, 
Jonathan Cemetery. Some of the old grave stones are broken an¢, 
gone, but some have been saved and are to be put into a monu 
ment in the park which the city is making at the place of thé, 
old cemetery. I 


ST. GEORGE LIGHTHOUSE | 


The wreck of the BROTHER JONATHAN on St. Georgi 
Reef on June 30, 1865, and the loss of around 200 lives shocked! 
the people of our country. The people said: “Money is not af’ 
important as the lives of human beings. We will build a towej 
on those rocks. It will cost money, but it will save lives.” Anq! 
so they began to plan to build the St. George Reef Lighthouse?’ 


Several other ships were wrecked on the same reef beford, 
the U.S. government was able to get started building the light 
house. The engineers decided to build it on Seal Rock which i: 
near the end of the reef, and is six miles out to sea from the 
shore of Point St. George. Two times each day the tides coverec# 
the rock with huge waves. The workmen needed to be near sc! 
that whenever the tide was low enough they could get out or! 
the rock and work. The government brought a large ship ther@ 
to be a floating hotel so the men could live near their work. 

| 

The boss who built the Tillamook Rock Lighthouse brough'! 
several of his best workmen with him to help build this new! 
Lighthouse in Del Norte County. In April, 1883, (17 years afte: 
the BROTHER JONATHAN went down), the work actually bel} 
gan. A 12,000 pound mooring was brought out and dropped td 
the bottom. Several smaller buoys were to be placed around t 
hold the floating hotel in place. But before the smaller buoys 
could be fastened to the ship the sea became very rough, andj 
so when the storm came the ship was fastened to only one heayy 
mooring. It swung helplessly back and forth as the wind blew) 
and the big waves came. The storm was so strong that the mer) 
did not dare get onto this floating hotel yet. Before they coul¢) 
fasten the ship safely, another gale hit the rock, and on April 22), 
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ln the night, the 8-inch thick cable that held the floating hotel 
fo the mooring broke with a snap and the ship disappeared 
i ithout anyone aboard. They hunted and hunted for the run- 
way ship. Finally, two weeks later, they found her drifting 

4m a bank of fog miles from the reef. She was brought back and 
}ball-and-chained” so strongly that it would have taken a tidal 
wave to get her loose next time. 


(This is the way a ship is “ball-and-chained.” The anchor is 
. heavy piece of metal that is T-shaped. On the cross-arms there 
ihre points or blades called flukes, that hold to the bottom and 
keep the vessel in place. Sometimes a ship “drags her anchor.” 
(hat means the flukes on the cross-arms do not hold the bottom. 
To keep a vessel from dragging anchor, the anchor is dropped. 
rst. It is fastened to a long heavy chain. On the other end of 
the chain is a large iron ball to keep the chain on the bottom; so 
She flukes will stay down and hold fast to the bottom. A heavy 
table leads up from the iron ball to the vessel.) 


I 


As soon as they could, the workmen fastened ring-bolts to 
the rock and ran a heavy cable back to their floating hotel. When 
phey wanted to go to the rock to work they had to go one at a 
ime. A man sat in a canvas bag with holes for his legs to hang 
but. This canvas bag or breeches-buoy was hauled on a pulley on 
‘the rope over to the rock; and then it came back to the floating 
hotel for another workman. Always the men were wet when they 
zot to work because the rope was so slack they were dragged 
n the spray. Finally, they fixed a heavier cable and a big cage 

o take their tools over to the rock. Then the men rode in the 
sage, too, and didn’t get wet. 


1. 
i 
4) At first the men were afraid of the big waves, but soon they 
wzrew braver and would work while the tide was low and the rock 
jwas out of the water. They could work only a few hours at a 
jame. Then, when the waves got higher, they would quickly 
jasten their ‘tools to the ring-bolts so they wouldn’t wash away, 
jand the men would dash for the cage. Four to six men made a 
load, and a round trip from the rock to the floating hotel took 
shree minutes. Twenty-five or thirty-five men worked on the 
ock at a time; so the cage had to make a number of trips to get 
1 them all safely back. It usually took about 20 minutes to do this. 


Ch 


The men worked from April until September, 1883, and 
#chen they had to quit for that year because the big winter storms 
came, Before they could get away a gale hit them, and all the 
jeables holding their floating hotel broke except one. Next morn- 
ying the men watched from the ship while the big waves smashed 
idown on the rocky ledge where they had worked all summer. 
They were very much frightened when they saw rocks weighing 
jtons moved by the force of the sea. These big rocks had been 
Wdrilled off from the north side to make the top level so they 
leould build on it next summer. These great stones were washed 
jaround by the waves like chips of wood. 
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The next year the men came back in the spring, but Congres} 
did not vote enough money so they didn’t get much work done 
The men of Congress, in Washington, couldn’t understand hoy 
hard it was going to be and how much money it was going ti 
cost to fight the waves and the tides to get this lighthouse buill 


Granite was discovered in Humboldt County on the Ma 
Rive: and the big rocks for the base of the tower were cut there 
The base was oval shape and it was built on top of the rock 
The base was faced with granite stones and filled in with conf} 
crete, except for service rooms. The smallest stone used weighed 
2-1/2 tons, and the largest was 17 tons. The base or pier, is 7 
feet above the water. On top of the base is a square granitif 
tower, and on top of that is the light. It is 110,000 candle powe 
and can be seen 18 miles at sea. The light is 134 feet above 
the base of the pier, but in 1952, the storms caused the wave 
to break over the top of the lantern. 4 


This lighthouse cost more than any other lighthouse the U.Sp 
government ever built. It cost 3/4 of a million dollars to build} 
That is over $750,000. But it has been worth every cent that ip 
cost because its light has warned ships to stay clear of the dang) 
erous reef, and there have been no bad wrecks on the reef sine 


the lighthouse has been built, 


ST. GEORGE REEF LIGHTHOUSE 
Most expensive lighthouse ever built. 
It cost three quarters of a million dollars. 
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| OXEN LUMBERING 


LUMBERING 


People need money to live. They can raise a garden, and 
hey can can things for winter. They can hunt and fish, and dry 
and smoke the meat to eat later. But they need some money -- 
money to buy clothes, and ammunition, and some of the food 
hey want, but cannot raise, like coffee, and sugar, etc. People 
get the money they need to live in different ways. They can keep 
a store and buy for one price and sell for more. They can work 
or someone else and receive wages. They can raise more than 
|ihey need in the garden, or in the fields, and they can sell it for 
ymoney; or they can go out and find gold and sell that. Or they 
ican sell something else that they can find in a country; such as 
‘ferns, or fish, or wood. And so it was in Del Norte. 


It was really the search for gold which brought the first 
pioneers to Del Norte. They found gold here; and some of them 
y)made their homes here. Most of the mining in this county was 
placer mining. That is, washing out the free gold that is found 
In the gravel of the streams and the sand of the beaches. 


At first the men mined the streams. They made very good 
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money for a number of years. But after a while there wasn’t s¢ 
much gold left in the streams. Hundreds and hundreds of mer 
had washed the gravel and had taken out what gold they coulc 
find. So, many miners went to other parts of the country looking 
for easy gold. 

/ 

While some of the men mined, others made money running 
stores and hotels, and pack trains and carrying freight witl 
wagons, etc. When some of the miners moved on to other place: 
the people had to have some other way to make a living beside; 
doing things for the miners who weren’t here any more. It made 
hard times when business dropped off and storekeepers couldn’ 
sell what they had on their shelves; when men had no job be 
cause the supplies were not going out over the trails and roads 

| 

So the people looked around and saw that they had grea 
forests of redwood, and spruce and fir. People always need lum) 
ber to build houses. If Del Norte’s forests could be cut and mad@ 
into lumber it could be sold, and the people would have work an d 
wages again. A public meeting was called and the people agreed 
that they must build a big sawmill. So a company was organized} 
and men who had money bought stock in the company, and therp 
there was money to buy machinery for the mill. Some men didn’ 
have any money to put up, but they said they would work build i 
ing the mill, and take some of their wages in stock of the company| 
so they would own part of the mill. | 


The first big mill was built in 1869 on the south end of Lake 
Earl about two miles from Crescent City. It became known as 
Wenger's Mill as the men who helped build it sold out to Mri 
Wenger. Old Mill Road leads to the place where the old mill wa; 
pe gee Mill ran for a number of years and finally burnec 
in 1890. | 


from the mill and piled on the beach above high water mark. Aj 
number of rollers were made, and the men rolled the lumbeif' 
down to the lighters. The lighters took it out to the schoonell! 
FANNY JANE, and the FANNY JANE took the lumber to Sarit 
Francisco. But it was not easy to load a ship from lighters. They}! 
needed a dock. if 


After the dock was completed the schooners could come ur 
along the dock, and the wagons could drive out to the dock ano 
load directly on the steamers or schooners, 


f 
Hl 
i 


_ Soon Hobbs, Wall Company was organized. They built their 
first mill in 1871. They bought the dock. They had a box factory} 
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| LUMBER TRAIN 
1 

[nd later other mills. They built a railroad to bring the logs from 
lhe woods to their mills, and to take the lumber from the mill 
io the wharf. This railroad ran from Smith River to Crescent 
Dity and out on the wharf so the steamers could be loaded from 
ihe cars. 


| 


| |For many years the Hobbs, Wall Company was the main 
pusiness firm of the county. They ran the Elk River mills and 
ater other mills, They had a general merchandise store in town 
ind other stores at the lumber camps. They owned three steam- 
prs, the DEL NORTH, the CRESCENT CITY, and the MAN- 
|,ALAY. These steamers were used to carry away lumber from 
their mills and from the other mills of the county. The steamers 
jilso carried mail, and freight and express and passengers, and 
bf course always the decks were piled high with lumber on the 
ilown trip to San Francisco. The Hobbs, Wall & Company had 
the largest payroll in the county. That means they hired the 
fargest number of men, for they needed many workers to keep 
ill their businesses going. 


| 
: 
| 


Throughout the years many different lumber mills have been 
}uilt in Del Norte County. Lumber is one of our riches in this 
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county. Some of the mills have been little ones and some have 
been big ones. Most of the mills have been run by steam. One 
was run by horse power and one was run by waterpower. i 
iv 

In recent years a new kind of mill has come, one that shaves; 
a thin layer off fir logs, and off spruce logs. We call this veneer} 
Veneer is fastened together in a number of layers with glue anc) 
heat and pressure. We call the product plywood. It is very strong, 
to build with, and some of it is very pretty because the grain ot 
the wood shows up so well. 


Getting the lumber ready for the mill needs a big “woods 
crew.” These are the men who cut the trees down, and trim the 
branches off, and cut the tree up into pieces that can be handled 
The woods crew also get the logs out of the forest to a road on 
a river, or railroad so they can be taken to the mill. | 


Many oxen or bulls were used to pull the logs out of the forests}; 
A chain was fastened around the log and then a long row off 
oxen was fastened to the log and they pulled it along the ground) 
Sometimes a chute of logs would be made and the logs wouldjy 
be put in the chute and grease put on the sides of the chuté) 
and the logs were scooted down to the place where they coul¢h 
be loaded on a train or on a wagon to be taken to the mill. Ofter 
the iogs were hauled over a dirt road and the road in front of the 
bulls and the logs was sprinkled with water to make the logs 
pull easier. 
Wl 
The first engines used in lumbering were called “donkey 
engines.” They were run by steam and had a spool to roll up the 
cable. These donkey engines could take the place of a numbeiti 
of bulls and made handling the big logs easier and quicker. Nowh 
1959, lumbering is done with tractors, and “cats” (caterpillars) fi 
and trucks instead of with the bulls. They still use donkey en-hi 
gines, but they are run with gasoline, instead of with steam now. 


Del Norte county cuts thousands of trees each year: red-) 
wood, spruce and cedar. And millions of board feet of lumber 
are shipped out of the county each year. This makes work for 
the woods crew, the lumber mills, the truck drivers, the crews} 
of the ships that take away the lumber, as well as the oil com-hiv 
panies that supply the fuel for the machines and trucks, ete. 
Lumbering (and lumber products) is the most important indus-hi 
try of Del Norte. | 


MINING 


A long time ago when the winter came and the woods crew} 
had to stop work because of the rain, and the mills stopped, and 
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1 the workmen stopped, it was a bad time for families of the 
workers. There were no wages coming in and they didn’t have 
naoney to buy food. Then the men went to the beaches ard did 
vhat we call “beach mining.” They panned the sand of the 


his beach mining in Del Norte for a number of years whenever 
hey got hard up and needed a little money. The gold in the beach 
and was first in the mountains. It broke off and washed down 
fo the gravel and sand of the streams. The streams carried it into 
ihe ocean and the ocean waves and currents pushed it back up 
mn the beaches where the men found it. 


hoot in the guns. Some men found copper ore in Del Norte; so 
opper mines were opened up in the mountains around Altaville, 
bne of the over-night stops on the Pioneer Road. The rock with 


he mines and put on the backs of mules or in freight wagons 
innd taken to Crescent City. There it was put on ships and taken 
lio smelters where it was heated very hot and the copper taken 
(irom the rock. The government needed lots of copper so these 
nines did @ big business during the war. As soon as the govern- 
ment bought all it needed and the war was over the government 


Several other kinds of metal were found in Del Norte. Chrome 
jind manganese were both found here. They are used during wars. 
bo during World War I and World War II the chrome and man- 
ranese mines were working. The government bought a lot of the 


lave it ready in case of another war. When the government 
jtopped buying ore the price of these two metals dropped and 
he mines stopped working. 


Quicksilver is also used in war. It is used to explode shells. 
[he Big Boy Mine, and one on Patrick Creek have quicksilver 


ind when it had enough it stopped buying. The mines are not 
Jvorking now because the price of quicksilver dropped too low 
Jor the miners to make any money after they pay the cost of 
Jnining it. 


The copper, the chrome and manganese, and the quicksilver 
Mines are still here in Del Norte. If there is ever a war again the 
“overnment will need these metals, and it will start buying. That 
ir make the price go up; so that it will pay to start the mines 


fp again. 
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END OF HOBBS, WALL 


In the late 1930’s, Hobbs, Wall Company had strikes amon; 
their workers because the workers wanted more wages. The com } 
pany had just come through the ‘big depression”? when time} 
were very bad and many people were out of work and couldn} 
get work because there wasn’t any work. And there wasn’t an} 
work because the selling prices were so low it didn’t pay thi 
companies to make things to sell. Hobbs, Wall company did no| 
want to pay more wages, and the workers did not want to worl} 
unless they had more wages for their families. So in 1939, Hobbs} 
Wall quit, just quit. They boarded up the windows of their store 
They shut down all their mills and stopped all their work. Thet i 
there were really bad times for Del Norte County. The biggesi 
payroll in the county stopped. And many men had no work ang 
no wages for their families. p 


CITIZENS DOCK / 


In 1852, before there was much of a city, the state legislatur 
passed an act allowing a wharf, or dock, to be built in Crescen} 
City harbor. No one did anything about it until 1859 when Majo} 
J. F. Wendell, one of the men who founded the city, began build} 
ing a dock. By August 11, 1860, it was completed. It was a big 
wharf, 1320 feet long. It ran out to a rock and had an L on th 
end. Then in the winter of 1861-62 there were terrible storm 
and floods, and the dock was washed away. 


Ne a en bee es SR po ee 


| 
| 


The next dock to be built was for the Wenger Mill. And i 
was soon bought by the Hobbs, Wall Company. For sixty year 
they kept it up, repairing it whenever it was needed. Everyon# 
in the county shipped from it. The mail was landed on this dock# 
the freight was put off on it, and the passengers got off on it, too 

Then, in 1939, when Hobbs, Wall suddenly quit and let theif 
dock go to pieces the county found itself with things to ship and! 
no way to ship them; so Citizen’s Dock had to be built.. 


Citizen’s Dock has a birthday, too, just as you do. Citizen’ 
Dock will be 10 years old on March 18, 1960. How did Crescenk 
City come to have a Citizen’s Dock? | 


It happened because the United States government said} 
“No” when the people of Crescent City asked for money to helj} 
build a dock. Many times the U.S. government said it woul 
like to help, but that it did not have enough money to hel 
everyone who needed help. The U.S. government was already) 
helping build the jetty to keep big waves out of the harbor. It 
did not have enough money for both the jetty and the dock. Sd 
the U.S. government had to say, “No;” no money for the dock 
just now. 
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LOADING LUMBER AT CITIZENS DOCK 


The people said, ‘‘We have lumber in our forests, but we 
#annot sell it because we cannot load it onto ships that can 
parry it away.” 


The people said, “We have tuna, and salmon, and crabs in 
ihe waters of our ocean, but we cannot unload our fishing boats.”’ 
(hey said, “If we cannot sell the things that grow here we cannot 

ret money and our town will not grow.” 


Then the people said, “We have all the lumber we need 
(0 build a dock -- right here in our own forests.”’ They said, ““We 
nave all the rock we need to build a dock -- right here near our 
sity.” And then they said, “If the U.S. government cannot help 
fis build a dock so that our city can grow, we will have to build 
}t ourselves.” So they began to plan. 


) Karly in October, 1949, a Citizen’s Dock Committee was 
|;ormed. Everyone wanted to help. Different committees were 
riven different work to do. 

| 

: The planning committee said they would need $10,000 in 
money to buy things for the dock. Some of the people volunteered 
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to collect the money. They went to the homes and they went te 
the stores and they went to the offices asking for money fol! 
the dock. Everyone gave what he could. Then the people whe 
went to the homes and the stores and the offices brought al¥ 
the money in and counted it. They had more than $10,000! 
they had $17,000. Everyone was very happy because now they 
were sure they could build the dock. i 


Everyone in Crescent City worked. Some of the people wen 
out into the woods and cut timber. They cut big posts for pn 
They cut up some of the trees to make boards for the top of thel 
dock. They worked and worked so that there would be lumbeill 
to build the dock. They worked without pay because there wasn’i 
any money to pay wages, There was only enough money to buy"! 
the things they would need to build the dock. u 


Some of the people blasted the rock on the rocky points 
that stuck out into the ocean. They blasted the rock to break 
it up so that it could be carried in trucks. The trucks carried thell 
rock and dumped it along a roadway to make a fill that would: 
go out to the dock. Some of the people hauled the rock in their 
dump trucks. 


Other people said, “I can’t blast rock, and I have no truck 
to haul the rock, but I can give some gasoline.” Many people 
gave gasoline to run the trucks and the tractors and all the other 
engines. 


All of the people that were working got hungry. They were 
not getting any pay for their work; so the restaurants and the 
cafes gave free food and free coffee to the workers. And the 
women made cakes, and baked beans and made sandwiches tc 
give to the workers. | 


The committee found that the $17,000 that the workers ha 
collected was still not enough to buy all of the things that woul 
be needed to build the dock. So the stores donated whatever 
they could. Some of the stores gave pipes for the water; som 
gave wire for the electricity. Garages repaired the trucks an 
tractors free. Lumber companies gave free logs and free lumbe 
to help in the building. And the secretaries in the offices gave 
hours of free typing. Everyone worked together to help buil 
the dock. h 

The work was almost done. The first shipment of lumber 
was loaded from the dock before the dock was finished. O : 
February 27, 1950, the North Bend took a load of 200 ,000 
feet of lumber. The people saw that the dock was beginning?” 
to help them. The dock was helping them before it was finished. 


| 


| 


At last all the work was done and the dock was made. It 
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jas raining hard on March 18, 1950, when the dock was finished. 

ithe people didn’t mind the rain; ‘they were too happy. They 

wad a big parade and all went out to see their new dock. After- 

ards they had a dinner and a dance and everyone was happy. 

hey had all worked together. Now they had a dock so they 

jould sell the things that grew here. Now they knew that their 
ity was going to grow. 


) And the city did grow, for now, in 1959, we have three 
jusy docks serving the people. The Sause Brothers Dock and 
jie Dutton Dock load lumber. Between them is the skeleton of 


jlobbs, Wall closed. But one winter in a terrible storm, a large 
amber barge broke loose and crashed into it taking out a part 
f it. Now it is rotting and partly fallen. 


umber too and it unloads the commercial fishing fleet that is 


| The third busy dock of our time is Citizen’s Dock. It loads 
| sed in our harbor. Recently, a new part has been put in we 


THE HIDDEN ENEMY 


Citizen’s Dock has an enemy. When this enemy is a baby 
i is very small and almost round. If you put these babies side 
“y side you could put 200 of them on a line this long..................... 


This enemy is called a teredo. Another name for it is ship- 
vorm. A mother teredo can lay 100,000,000 eggs in a year. All 
hese babies swim around in the salt water looking for some- 
hing to eat. They like to eat wood. ooey. eat any kind of wood 
That is in salt water. 


When a baby teredo finds some wood he crawls on it until 
pe finds a good place. Then he eats his way into the wood. He 
uses the two shells that cover most of his body to bite into the 
ivood. As the baby eats the wood he grows and makes a big- 
rer hole.. Soon his body is not round any more. It is long like 
}. worm, On the head of his long body the teredo has two shells. 
|-hese shells have rows of tiny teeth. The teredo uses these two 
thells to bite the wood at the end of the hole he is living in. 
ie keeps turning around in his hole as he makes it bigger and 
fonger. 


| A grownup teredo makes a hole about as big as a pencil. 
"he teredo is careful to keep hidden. He does not let his hole 
ome to the outside of the wood. He eats and lives inside the 
ivood. 


After Citizen’s Dock was made, hundreds and hundreds 
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of teredos began to eat up the wood in the piling. Soon jusitl 
the outside shell of wood was left on the piling. The insidete 
was all eaten out by the teredos. h 


It is a good thing that someone found out what this hidder, 
enemy was doing before the whole dock fell down. The piles 
were so weak it wasn’t safe for the dock to carry a heavy load| 

1 

Something had to be done. The Harbor Commission det 
cided that new piles had to go in. They did not want the newil 
piling to be eaten up. So they wrote letters to ask people ir 
other places how they kept teredos from eating up their dock 
They found out that they should soak the bottom of the newke 
piles in a black tar-like liquid called creosote. Teredoes do not 
like creosote. Even a very little bit of it in the water will killo 
the baby teredos when they are first trying to get into the wood/il 


Now all of the piling at Citizen’s Dock has been put in new 
And it has all been soaked in creosote to keep the teredos from 
making their homes in it and eating it up. lol 


WATER 


A good supply of water is important where people live. A 
man can go without food longer than he can go without water 
The first homes down on Front Street in Crescent City could not 
have wells because the salt water came up too close to the sur: 
face; so they: got their drinking water from a water carrier. He 
had a well farther back from the beach and brought the families 
a good pail of water each day for a price. 


As more buildings were put up, they began to have their}, 
own wells and often a tank on a tower, and a windmill to pump, 
the water, for there was no other power. Many business houses: 
had their own well and tank tower for their own fire protection» 
The Hobbs, Wall wharf on C and Front streets had one of th 
best wells in town; the bottom of the well was in a gravel de- 
posit, perhaps in some underground stream. The tank was use 
to supply the wharf and the warehouse. The lumber schooners 
took water from it while they were in port. The Childs build-, 
ing had a tank tower, and many more business houses and homes) 
had tanks and wells of their own. The Wall home on Third and 
K streets had a well and a tank tower which is still] standing. © 


Fire protection in the early days was mainly the business 
of each property owner. Hobbs, Wall lumber mill had a tall tank 
tower at the mill, and in later years piped in an emergency line}} 
into the business district with a 4 inch line and hydrants located} 
at a number of street corners. There were three cisterns on Sec-f 
ond street, one at the corner on H, and one on I, and one on J.}; 
A cistern was a large wooden tank buried under the ground andk 
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ppt full by seepage. To fight fire a suction line was dropped into 
ie cistern and the men pushed the pump handle up and down: 
he hose was hauled on a cart by the firemen. 


The first water system in Crescent City was put in by Mr. 
“thilders who had a well and a tank tower and a windmill. His 
lace was located at 5th and E street. He piped water to a good 
any home owners who probably had only a hand pump on their 
ells, and who could not afford a tank tower or windmill. The 


ot enough; so water was brought from first one creek and then 
nother until the city was using water from three creeks in addi- 
ion to the well. Mr. Owens put in redwood pipes to deliver 
‘ater to his customers. Some were 8 inches across, some 6, and 
yme 4. Much of the water system in 1959, is still served by 
yiese wooden pipes. 


Finally, there were too many people for that water supply, 
nd the people voted bonds to put in a new system that would 
se water from Smith River. 


: A large well, or water collector, was sunk in the gravel be- 
de the river and a number of feeder pipes lead into it. The 
vater is pumped into a large tank on a high tower. Then gravity 
ill bring it down hill through the 11 miles of pipe into the city. 
his new system brings about a million and a half gallons of 
Hrater to the city every day. But it can bring much more than 
1at as the city grows. 


This new water system cost nearly a million dollars, but 
4verybody pays for a little of it each month in his water bill. It 
} wonderful to have all the clear, pure water that we need. 


SEWER 


A city must have clear water, but it must also have a way 
) get rid of its sewage. Mr. E. R. Griffin who came to Crescent 
ity in 1893, says that the first sewage system was put in in 1925, 
jy A. J. Doweling, of San Francisco. He contracted to put in 
J2wer mains and pave Second Street, and H and J and E to the 
jiark, and also to put in the curbs. The outfall line ran for 700 
2et out into the ocean on the north side of lighthouse island. 
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After a while the State of California made laws saying ill!’ 
was against the law for any city to pour its raw sewage into to 
river or into the ocean. It might spread disease germs to do thaitil 
So Crescent City has had to build a sewage processing planill 
where raw sewage is processed in big tanks. After it has bee! 
processed there aren’t supposed to be any disease germs in if 
The new outfall line runs to the deep water just beyond the lightit 


house island. It runs on the south side of the island. ne 
ne 
ELECTRICITY 


When we think of all the things that we use electricity fo 
every day it is hard to imagine a time when there was no elec 
tricity. Most of the first lumbermills in the county were run b*: 
steam. After a while electric machinery was made. Then Hobbst 
Wall had a generator so they could operate their new machines 
Later a small diesel generator was put up in Crescent City ania 
the homes in town could have electricity. The Hobbs, Wall gen 
erator could help out if the other one broke down. In 1945 therii 
were 1,077 customers getting their electricity from this smal 
generator. | 


In June 1945, California Oregon Power Company (COPCO. 
bought out the people who had the small generator. In 194%} 
they ran a line to Klamath so the people there could have elecy 
tricity, too, Since that time COPCO has put in several large linej) 
to bring in electricity to Del Norte. Now, if a storm takes ou}, 
one line, COPCO can switch to another line in a little whiley 

th 

In 1959, electricity is used for so many things. People cool 
with it, heat their houses with it, heat their water with it, ligh 
their homes and their streets with it, and run all kinds of ma 
chinery with it. We are glad for electricity. 


f 


INDUSTRIES 


Del Norte County is busy and growing. Our main industrie 
are: lumber and lumber products, recreation and care of tourists 
commercial fishing, dairying and truck raising, and bulb farm 
ing. : 


Lumber, veneer, and plywood are all shipped out of out 
county. They go by ship and by truck. The big lumber companielii 
are re-foresting the areas where they cut lumber. They wanit 
new trees to grow so our grandchildren will also have the lum 
ber they need. 


Del Norte has sport fishing for trout, steelhead, salmon anc 
tuna, Thousands and thousands of tourists come every year t 
enjoy our scenery, our climate, and our fishing. That mean; 


1 
i 


that there must be motels, and hotels, and restaurants, and laun 
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ilries, and gasoline stations, and so on to supply the needs of the 

jourists. This gives jobs to many people. So we say that recrea- 

ion and care of the tourists is our second most important in- 
lustry. 


| Just as in the days of the early pioneers, there are dairy 
ierds at Smith River and at Klamath. Much of the milk and 
ream and butter is used locally. Some cheese is made and ship- 
ved out. With all the tourists and all the people that live in Del 
Worte all year around there is need for fresh vegetables, and 
hese are raised by truck farmers in our county. 


The next most important industry is commercial fishing. 
palmon, tuna, crabs, and shrimp are all taken in our waters, and 
Jaany people find work in this industry. Commercial] fishing has 
heen important to the county from the first. Even whaling was 
jarried on for a while beginning in 1857. There was a place on 
#Vhale Island to extract the oil which was used in lighthouse 
gamps and in other lamps. In the early years fish canneries and 
alteries were set up at Smith River and at Requa at the mouth 
hf the Klamath River. The salmon were caught in large seines 
mv nets, at the mouth of the rivers. Martin Van Buren Jones, 
vho brought the first bride to Crescent City, and who later op- 
brated an overnight stopping place on the Pioneer Road, was 
juperintendent of one of the canneries at Requa for a while. In 
#945 the river waters were closed to commercial fishermen, but 
he sportsmen came to fish there by the hundreds. Both crabs 
nd shrimp are cleaned locally during the season and much of 
he meat is shipped with dry ice. 


et 


An industry new to our county is bulb raising. The climate 
jind the soil are just right to raise daffodils and Easter lilies. 
‘Vhen these are in bloom the fields are beautiful. At certain 
imes of the year many people are hired to weed them, and to 
lig them when it is time for the harvest. 


IN CLOSING 


The history of our county is very much like the history of all 
new states and new counties. It is good for us to know how 
ounties begin and how they grow. We can be proud of our 
jiistory, and perhaps we can be better members of our community 
lind better Americans because we are thankful to these pioneers. 
i(hey pushed back the forest that covered the land, and left it a 
»etter place for us. We hope we can leave this land a better 
place for our grandchildren. 


(o>) 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


1. Crescent City’s historic LIGHTHOUSE was built in 1856 and for over a cen- 
tury served to give sailors warning of the rocky shore. The lighthouse stands on a 
small island on Battery Point about 200 yards from the shore. It can be reached 
several hours a day by walking across the ocean floor at low tide. Inside the ; 
lighthouse is a museum operated by the Del Norte County Historical Society, |: 
Admission is free. 

2. TETRAPOD: Standing at the south city limits is a giant concrete monu- 
ment called a tetrapod, which means “having four feet.” This monument weighs 
25 tons. Some 1975 of its brothers were used on the city breakwater. These French- 
invented tetrapods were put on the seaward side and inter-laced to keep the heavy 
seas from destroying the breakwater. Crescent City is the first place in the United |' 
States where the tetrapod was used in a breakwater. 


3. EMIDIO: The S. S. Emido was an oil tanker, and one of the first ships to 
be torpedoed near the coast by the Japanese during World War II. It drifted to 
Crescent City harbor and sank. After the war it was cleared from the harbor, but 
a section was brought ashore and placed at the foot of “H” Street as a memorial. 


4. DARBY BUILDING. Still standing and in use since 1857 on the corner of/ 
Front and “F” Streets is the old Darby Building. It is now known as the Childs ); 
Building, and once housed the Wells Fargo office. On the ground floor was a} 
saloon. The Darby Theatre occupied the second floor. The child star, Lotta Crab- 
tree performed here in 1857 and 1858. 


5. PIONEER DRUG STORE. Pioneer Druggist Henry Smith occupied this 


brick building on Front Street in 1857. | 


6. PIONEER CHURCH: Early day Crescent City residents attended church 
at a site on “E” Street near Third. Used by the Methodist and other Protestants 
until 1868, and then for many years by the Catholic church. . 


7. INDIAN VILLAGE SITE: Here was located an Indian Village within the! 
memory of living people. 


8. BROTHER JONATHAN CEMETERY: Here were buried many of the! 
victims of the Brother Jonathan wreck on July 30, 1865. 


9. OREGON ROAD: In 1858 the Crescent City Plank and Turnpike Company: 


opened the first wagon road between Crescent City and Oregon. It left town at 
this point. 


10. JEDEDIAH SMITH plaque: Near here camped the first white explorer to 
go through this country in June 15 and 16, 1828. 


11. REFUGE: Here is part of a stone wall that remains from a stone warehouse 
that was used to house women and children during an Indian scare in 1856. 


12. CITIZEN’S DOCK: It was built in 1950 entirely with donated money and 


labor, It has helped the city grow through its exports of lumber and through 
commercial fishing. | 
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